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init. - 


i took “WATI O N A L AFFAIRS. known as to render any charges against it quite 


harmless, so jong as they are confined to its own col- 


CTE. 





raising TR were al, andlialidiiaa, |umns, though put forth in terms intended to create 
1 Anna ee | ihe impression that the material of them may have 
Platter Hi william J. Staples, of New York, to be consul for ‘been furnished to him, duly exaggerated and discol- 
ody of Havre, France, in the place of Reuben G. Beasley, | ored, “by private advices” from the scene of our) 
3 from jeceased- | military operations. The repetition of these charges 


Samuel M. Rutherford, of Arkansas, to be super- 





|of which fills my heart with gratitude. The Athe- 
| nzeum will be an additional monument to those which 
‘already adorn your city; nor will it be less valuable 
| because it is erected to commemorate the peaceful 
victories of art and literature. 

“{ most ardently pray that the example of Balti- 
/moreans may be followed elsewhere in the Union; 


|in other journals, however, has led us to make care- | for the success of such schemes is the object of all 





lientes intendent of Indian affairs west, in place of William ful inquiry into the matter; and we now state positive- | the labors and sacrifices of one who can boast, that he 
. letter Armstrong, deceased. | ly, that all these accusations against the administra- | is the devoted, yet humble friend of your (I may al- 
unani- | tion, of giving Mr. Trist any authority to interfere in | most say my) beloved country. 
ture of PERE CMA TEGO DAN AS. | any form, or in the slightest degree, with Gen. Scott's | “Believe me, your ever devoted friend. 
Our Mintster To Russta, Raven Ivcersoxt Esq., | military command, are absolutely and totally without | 4 “ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE. 

i has reached St. Petersburg, and was presented to the | foundation. ” To Mr. Branrz Mayer, Baltimore.” 
bale Emperor on the 3lst May, with his sonas secretary; Having made these statements thus positively, we | pS 
re Per. of legation, and Mr. SanpForD as attache. If we | deem it proper to suggest to those Federal journals | Cou. DoniPHAn, is described, by the New Orleans 
and has mistake not, he has spent the winter at Paris, on his,| which persist in charging upon the administration an | National, as, “a man of giant frame, and of that loose 
, depart. way. | attempt to do injustice to Gen. Scott in this matter, carriage peculiar to the west, that deceives the eye 
rincipal Recatt or THE Brazit1an Mintster. We regret |that the intercourse and the relations between the | as to proportion and strength.” ‘His officers and 
estels of to learn that the Chevalier Gaspar Jose de Lisboa has | government and General Scott are matter of record. | men ( that paper tells) have a strange, uncouth appear- 
., The been recalled by the Court of Brazil, as its Envoy} In due time that record may be made to speak for! ance: Piecemeal, the ill made clothing of the volun- 
it a mere 












































| place with what chance and the wild beasts of New 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the / itself. Meantime, it will be no more than prudent | teers has fallen from them, and they have supplied its 


Mexico have thrown in their way. Their sun-burnt 


| house of commons recently, that an offer of media- 





ATLANTIC STEAMERS. 
During the month of July nine ocean steamships 


| remaining seven are English. 


We have regarded the performance of the Wash- 


experimental trip, with deep interest. All the other 


Br sao United States. for, those journals which now seek to put the ad- 

oo : Mr. Lisboa presented to the Secretary of State, on | ministration in the wrong against Gen. Scott, to re-! 

sis Wes Friday last, Mr. Fillippe Pereia Leal, Secretary # member the fate of a similar ill-judged attempt | faces, grizzly beards, and withal their devil may 

port and PB legation, as charge d'affaires from the Court of Bra- | by the professed friends of that officer, which led to | care air, is perfectly irresistible. Yet beneath those 

‘for Vera zil. | the publication, on their call, of the well known cor- | rough exteriors, are concealed minds of educated and 

nd main- We sincerely trust and believe that the recall of|respondence between him and the war department | high toned sentiments, full of lofty thoughts and 

can hard- Mr. Lisboa will not expose tiie amicable relations of | at a previous period of the war. If the success of ‘love of liberty—minds that are destined to be felt in 

with the he two countries to the danger of any interruption. | that experiment warrants, in the judgment of General | the councils of the nation, and to play a prominent 

; difficul- Ne are very desirous of preserving the best feelings | Scott’s friends, another call for the record, we under- | part in the stirring events of the times.” 

portion of owards Brazil; and we will not permit ourselves to|take to say, on the part of the administration, that | _— 

We ty believe that her government does not cordially re-|such a call, when made in due season, and by due au-| British Mepiation. Lord Palmerston stated in the 

d= = iprocate the sentiment. Mr. Lisboa is recalled, but | thority, will be cheerfully and at once complied with. | 

57 no passports have been offered to Mr. Wise. Mr. | We say this, not only without the slightest feeling of | tion had been made by the British government be- 
od, our new minister, is now on his way to Rio| unkindness towards Gen. Scott, but, on the contrary, tween Mexico and the United States, but that as yet 

n received fmpaneiro; and we cannot doubt that frank and mutual | with a full sense of the distinguished services which | it had not been accepted by either of the belligerents. 

nia, dated explanations will restore our former relations to the he has rendered to his country in the field. 

i through #ipest footing. It has certainly been the desire of our | 

r that any dministration to do full justice to the Brazilian gov- | INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. is . 

ween the Memment, without compromitting either her rights or! A number of the valuable exchanges brought by | will have arrived at and ceparted from our shores. — 

es. Gen. Mpurown. Mr. Tod will, we have no doubt, express | Vattemare are already in the public libraries for | Of these only one is American, one French and the 

yf the dra- #MBhis sentiment in the frankest manner. | which they were designed. . | 

Com. Shv- We understand, from the Emperor's late official; The following extract of a letter from A. Vatte- | } 

very thing essage tothe deputies, that he is not altogether! mare, to a gentleman of Baltimore we find in the| ington on her first—which may be regarded as an 

n Kearny @itisiied with the arrangement which was made | Baltimore Patriot. 

ates about Miroush Mr. Lisboa; and it is also said that the min-| «] rejoice in the mere idea of revisiting beautiful 













y of Santa 











lus, which 





try which had recalled Mr. Lisboa have been super- | Baltimore, where I met with such cordial hospitality; 
ded by anew cabinet. A new minister on the part | and | design presenting to the corporation, and to the 
ithe U. States, and a new ministry on the part of yaryland Historical Society, a few very inadequate 
le Emperor will, we trust, remove every difficulty, | tokens from France of esteem and admiration for the 


| steamers referred to above, have been constructed ac 
cording to the latest improvements on the old fash- 
|ioned plan ‘The Washington was upon a_ plan sup- 
| posed to be an improvement upon the former method 
of propelling. A letter from a person who went out 


ht as pas Mind restore the best relations between the two coun- | warm hearted citizens of the Monumental City. I in her, to the edior of the Washington Union, dated 
. a t no . . } . 
pe children. es. { Union. | beg of you not to form too extravagant an idea of the London June, 16th, says: . 
the last ul ‘intrinsic value of these offerings: the chief impor-; We left New York in the Washington at 4 o’clock, 
e supreme From the Washington Union, of the 9th July. ‘tance of which consists in the good intention with|P. M., June Ist., and were compelled to remain two 
He resi 

















Tur AbMinistRaTion anp Gen. Scott. Several | which they are presented, as well as in the fact that! hours at Sandy Hook, for the tide to rise, before we 


m4 Neti . } . 
te of som HART the more violent of the whig journals, taking their | they are harbingers of the fraternal and christian fee-| could cross the bar. We then drew twenty feet wa- 
° ov ’ © . . e ) 2 | , _ » 
studies *t HB. from the New York “Courier and Enquirer,” | lings which prevail in France towards America.— | ter; and when we reached Southampton, were draw- 
his one hich professes to have received special information | Those gifts are the mere commencement of our sci-/ ing but sixteen feet six inches, having burnt, in the 
Saxony: | 


ont, but was 


$, and wh h a Mission interfering with the military authority of | intellectual and peaceful confederation—this true and 





the subject from its “southern correspondents,” | entific intercourse, and they, rs . —. et oe | fourteen days out, near 700 tons of coal. 
’ charging that Mr. Tri ; been sent to Mexico | want felt on the other side of the Atlantic, for this | : 3 
Bing Crist has found the Britannia, which sailed from Boston the 


We came to auchor at | o’clock yesterday, and 


Washington became very crank, and when she cross- 


kept Mg . : ee » of nations izati of this | same ;; had arrived at Liverpool thirty six 
not oh u. Scott. They allege that Mr. Trist has assumed | holy alliance of nations. The pyeization: of mts / same day; h ty : Pe irty = hours 
dto W hn i himself’ a right to order an armistice, and other- | beautiful and beneficial scheme is now exclusively | before us. ie day previous to our arrival, the 
1) 4 : : ’ Pa ‘ 5 ae ‘ 
n oe eto interfere with and even direct the operations | in the hands of America; for, in Europe, every thing 
a under the army, under Gen. Scott’s command. They | is ready, and all arms, as well as hearts, are open to 























him with 4 
He has no¥ 
the Austrial 
. y. Trib. 





Mat thus finding himself, as they allege, placed by ‘been intrusted to my care, and which I hope to bear 


‘ee in this alleged movement of the administration | and sealed by the American nation, We may, indeed, 
tlitional evidence of hostility on the part of the say, that between us the ocean rolls no more. Let 





* ‘0 assert that Mr. ‘Trist has not only been guil- ly of man—children of the same Almighty and Ev- 












ften for * such interference with General Scott’s com- | erlasting Father. 
3, and of if ™, but that he has shown “a letter either from the| “The information you give concerning your Athe- 
was the yi partment of state, or the department of war,” ful- | neum gratifies, but does not surprise, me. My per- 
Whose authorizing such a course on his part. | sonal knowledge of the proverbial liberality and pa- 
se ince the disappointment of the editor of the “Cou- | triotism of your fellow citizens, was the great secu- 
oman o* : and En 


quirer” in reference to the object of his | rity I always felt for the realization of the general re- 

Washington last winter, the motive of his | solves adopted at the enthusiastic meeting, held whilst 

ny tadignation against the government isso well | was in Baltimore some years ago, the recollection 
® AAT sre. PA | 


L to 








= a 7 : | 
‘rament towards its commanding general in the | us, then, hold each other by the hand, united by an 
The “Courier and Enquirer,” indeed, goes so | intellectual bond, asthe members of the great fami-| erpool boats. 
? © } 





es the Atlantic on the nexttrip, wiil take from two 
=". , . vik od | de > . 50% } < 
press a warm sympathy with Gen. Scott’s indigna- | welconte the treaty of intellectual alliance which has! to three hundred tons of coal more on board than 


when she left New York, which will make her safe 


t administration in the position of ‘‘a subordinate | back ratified by the common consent of my American | and slow. This noble vessel has been built too 
aclerk in the state department;” and they profess ‘brethren. I have pledged myself to bring ut home signed! sharp, and one deck too high; which deck must be 


taken off, or she cannot be what the government re- 
quires in a mail steamer. Razee her, and she will 
cross in from oné to two days less time than the Liv- 


It is unfortunate that the two first steamers of the 
national competition shoulc be a failure, but it is 803 
and from the time tlie floors were first laid, those who 
knew pointed to the result as now realized. The 
Washington was built on the model of a sailing ship, 
to turn to windward, when she should have been built 
as a Baltimore flat-sharp, and not have drawn, for sea, 
over eighteen feet. With her breadth of beam, she 
should have had six or seven feet less hold: if her 
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depth of hold is required, then she should be from{ Massacnvserrs.—Donation to Amherst college.—|guiarly nominated candidate of the party for re. ee 
eight to ten feet more beam. Samuel Williston, esq., of Easthampton, Mass., has| election. He fuily coincides with President Polk. 551,81 
We are now fairly engaged in the contest with| made another donation of $30,000 to Amherst col-| secretary Walker and the “Union.” Mr. Rice, hig and of | 
mother England; both governments have come for-| !eg¢, 20d Mr. Hitchcock, at Brimfield, $10,000, both ) competitor professes to be a “democrat” of the fi to 
g ? go . b rst ealth. 
ward with noble liberality, and if the Washington | fF professorship. Saving at See oo. _ -_ Bowdon [i 
A ° " —= cused by Alabama administrat; on | 
= ip mee 5 — their competitors,! Coxwxertcut.—The legislature adjourned, after | papers of causing “disunion and distraction a cane 
pert ia same ship-builders and steam-| the jongest session (of filty days) ever held by any |democratic ranks,” Mr. Rice replies in rather a fp iron bu 
oun ray ae — the gee ip ory can, | Jegislature of the state. —s — ~~ a that the true cause for at the: 
furnish us wi we re- ; : : these difficulties and dissensions are certai m 
quire. . Mexican war.—Qn the morning of the adjournment | of Mr, Polk’s administration, and the adis of the la berland 
Every comfort and luxury was enjoyed by the pas- resolutions were passed in the strongest terms of ap- | congress. He cites the political revolution in Vin paves, | 
sengers in the Washington from New York, and probation of the bravery and skill displayed by our | vinia ‘as an illustration of the disastrous effects of fe yield an 
: : : officers and soldiers in the Mexican war. The re- dmir ’s poli bey 
with Capt. Hewitt all may feel th : the administration’s policy, and sums up the | ver “tl 
Pt. stowitt ali may Jee! secure in crossing the | solutions were prefaeed by the following preamble: | ,,; follows: P istof mer 
ocean. His prudence placed one hundred and fifty) «ppheyeas, in consequence of the admission of grievances as follows: Ist, Getting the country inty [me erie’, ¥ 


tons of pig iron in the ship; without which, our situ- 
ation would have been very unpleasant. It is a great 
novelty to build a steamer sv sharp as to require bal- 
lasting, and to draw too much water to pass out of 
our noble New York harbor at all times. It is, how- 
ever so; and can only be altered by razeeing the two 
vessels now built. 

We had fine weather, and no head winds. Had 
we encountered a succession of easterly gales, we 
should have been out of coal when two thirds across 
the Atlantic; and this, with two hundred souls on 
board, would not have been very comfortable. 

The French Mail Steamer Union, on her first Atlan- 
tic trip, left Cherburg on the 20th ult., and reached 
N. York on the 3d inst. The Captain obeying the 
‘telegraphic signal from Poins, proceeded to sea with- 
out taking time to bring a late paper. A New York 
writer says: 

We happened to be at the Narrows when this beau- 
tiful vessel passed up. She went like a bird, and sat 
on the water like a duck. She is not of mammoth 
size, but skims through the sea like a sylph. She ap- 
peared to be under perfect management and we have 
no doubt is a safe and expeditious sea boat. It is a 
pleasant task to announce the arrival of the first of 
this new line of steamers, under the most favorable 
circumstances. ‘The French are celebrated for their 
fine models and science in steam; and, from all ap- 
pearances, this is a splendid specimen of strength 
and swiftness. We are happy to say there is the best 
feeling for the success of the enterprise. We wish it 
may not only be permanent but profitable. 














STATES OF THE UNION. 





STATE BOUNDARIES. 

The boundary of Massachusetis and Rhode Island.— 
The Providence Journal says of the boundary line 
which has been run by ‘he Risode Island and Massa. 
chusetts commissioners, thet it makes no transfer, 
or scarcely any, of inhabitants or soil. Each state 
remains in possession of the territory over which it 
has exercised jurisdiction ever since the decision of 
the king in council affirming the report of the com- 
missioners. The report was agreed to by all the 
commissioners of both states, except Mr. Gardiner 
of Massachusetts. 


Boundary between Virginia and Ohio.—The gover- 
ner ef Ohio has appointed Hon. ‘Thomas Ewing, 
Alfred Kelley, and John Brough, esqrs. commission- 
ers on the part of the state of Ohio to meet the three 
eommissioners of the state of Virginia to adjust the 
question of boundary and jurisdiction arising out of 
the centest whether the jurisdiction of Virginia ex- 
tends to the niiddie of the Ohio river, or to low wa- 
ter mark on the northern shore. It is expected they 
will meet in the city of Washington some time in 
the month of January next. 





Matne.— Congressional election law.—The legisla- 
ture have passed a law by the provisions of which a 
plurality of votes will hereafter elect representalives 
to congress and county officers. ‘Ihe law goes into 
immediate operation. 


Amendments proposed to the constitution.—They have 
also passed, by the requisite constitutional majority, 
an amendment of the atm a constitution, providing 
for the election by a piurality of governor and mem- 
bers of the state legisiature, both senate and house. 
—The jatter will be submitted to the people at the 
election in September next, when it will probably be 
adopied. This will put an end to the numberless and 
vexatious trials without success to elect representa- 
tives, and the application of ihe law to county officers 
will do away with the appointing power of the goy- 
ernor, who bas had the appointment of sherills, reg- 
jsters of deeds, and attorneys, in cases of nou—election 


by the people. 


New Hampsnire.— The legislature {closed its ses- 


|own hook. 


Texas into the Union, and of the order of the presi- 
dent, without the authority of the constitution and 
the law, directing troops to march into territory in 
the occupation of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, conducted at 
a great expense of life and treasure, and which may 
result in the acquisition of large portions of territory, 
hereafter to be made states of the Union: There- 
fore,” &c. 





VERMONT. —Nominations.—The whigs have nomi- 
nated Hon. Horace Eaton, present incumbent, for 
governor, Hon. Leonard Sargeant for lieut. gover- 
nor, and George Howes, esq., for treasurer. The 
administration convention have nominated for gov- 
ernor, Hon. Paul Dillingham, late member of con- 
gress in the Montpelier district. 


University —The very handsome sum of $50,000 
has been raised during the past year, by private sub- 
scription, in aid of the “University of Vermont” at 
Burlingtan. Of the amount there was subscribed— 
In Boston, Hartford, and Northampton $3,805 
In New York city 2,106 
in Vermont adjacent to N. Y. and Canada 44,089 





$50,000 
Mary.anp.— Coal. —The Cumberland Civilian re- 
marks that in Jenning’s run valley, in which are sit- 
uated the Mount Savage works and the Frostburg 
and other private coal companies, the quantity of 
coal mined per month, under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, is nearly four thousand tons. It is 
only a short time since tbe first lump of coal was 
taken from the valley. 


Declined.—Edward Long, late a representative in 
congress from the lower (Eastern Shore) district of 
Maryland, has declined being a candidate for re- 
eleciion. 





VirGinia.—Special electton.—The votes for a de- 
legate to represent Morgan co. in the next legisla- 
ture, at the election held two weeks since, stood for 
Micwae. (whig) 250, Gustin (adm.) 226,—-Whig, 
majority 24. 


Death of a delegate.—The result of this election 
equalizing parties in the legislature on joint ballot, 
was hardly ascertained, before the death of Lewis 
Neal, esq., a whig delegate elect from the election 
district of Giles and Mercer, is announced. ‘This of 
course leaves the administralion party a majority at 
least until the vacancy is filled. 





Grorcoia.— The manufacture of flour in the state is 
steadily on the increase, and is said to be fast super- 
seding northern flour. A few days since shipments 
of 450 barrels were made from Savannah fur Eu- 
rope. 





AvasamMa.— Gubernatorial.—Nicholas Davis, esq., 
“in compliance with the wishes of the whigs of Ala- 
bama,”’ has anneunced himself as a candidate for the 
gubernatorial chair of that state. ‘lwo other candi- 
dates are in the field—Reuben Chapman, the nomi- 
nee of the administration caucus, and Joshua L. 
Martin, the present governor, who, being ruled otf 
the track by the caucus, has taken the field on his 


Later.—Governor Martin has withdrawn from the 
canvass. 


Congressional candidates— Election 2d August, 1847. 
—The whigs had but one representative from this 
state in the last congress. ‘Ihey are fighting hard 
for more in the next, and do their full] share at brag. 
Gov. GAYLE, is their condidate for the Mobile dis- 
trict; Henry W. Hituiarp, for the 2d district; Sam- 
vEL Berman, for the 3d ir. Murpny, for the 4th. 





Seventh congressional distriet.—The administration 
party have ap overwhelming majority in this district, 
aid as ofien occurs in such cases, aspirants disturb 








g.0n on the 10th inst. 



























a war with Mexico, which might have been ag ea- 


sily avoided, as was a war with England on th Congr 
egon question. 2d, The effort to tee tea and “a — 
on the pretext that it was necessary to carry on o- it sta 

support the war. 3d, The failure to reduce the we ve 
price of the public lands, by the democratic m weet 


ates 
in beth branches of congress. 4th, The stintins 2 
supersede Scott and Taylor, by creating the office of 
lieutenant general, and bestowing it on Thomas H 
Benton—‘‘a mere politician.” 5th, The passage of 
the Ten Regiment bill, and the clause Siving the 
president the right to appoint the officers, instead of 
entrusting. that right to the brave and devoted volun. 


1840. 


Kent! 
August, | 
Vist. 

J. Sa 


teers. 6th, The wretched attempt to hamper the | at A 
resolution of thanks to General Taylor with an jm. 1V. A 
plied censure. 7th, The refusal of the house of re. y. Ic 
presevtatives to pass a resolution calling on the pre My]. Gi 
sident for proper information concerning Santa VII. Ge 
Anna's return to Mexico. VIL Ch 
Manufacturing iron is steadily spreading itself in Ss. 
this state. The Tuscaloosa Monitor states that beds ]X. Le 
of the finest ore are found to an incalculable extent X. Jol 
in Tuscaloosa county, and it is ascertained to be sy: *N 
perior to any in the south or west. An iron master State b 
of Tennessee, who compared it with his own, gives MBtice that 
it the preference, both for quantity and quality. Jeemed‘0 
The administration convention of the Ist (Mobile) Byte 24 At 
district, has nominated Jonn J. Tarior as the oppo- presented 
nent of Gov. Gayle. bear an | 


presented 
Chicagc 
number o 
ention w 


The convention also passed the following resolu 
tions:— 

Resolved, That this convention do heartily award 
to General Zachary Taylor, General Winfield Scott, 
and all the efficers and soldiers.ot the American ar. 


my now engaged in the prosecution of the war with INDIANA 
Mexico, the tribute of our gratitude for the distin. Mfugust, le 
guished patriotism and bravery with which they MMBrict at th 


= 
= 


have fought the battles of their country upon the I 











































fields of Mexico, and that we would spuro the idea @ 1. Judg 
for party or other purposes, of withholding from any #2. J. P. 
of them, and especially old Rough and Ready, the 3. P. A. 
just praise te which they are entitled from all true M 4. C. B. 
lovers of their country. o. N. M 
Resolved, That we have an additional evidence of b. x. G 
the judgement and discrimination of the president of MM 7. R. W 
the United States, iu the character and capacity of MM 8. No ni 
the individuals selected by him to command our gm 9% D. D. 
armies. 10. W. G 
Louistana.— The congressional canvass is progres se ft 
ing. du the Ist district Mr. La Sere is a canaidalemy in th; 
fur re-election. We bave seen no notice of ab op signed bi 
position to him. I: the 2d dist. a convention 18 0m, for ti 
be held. Mr. Turpapeaux, Is willing to serve agate, 
if nominated. In the 3d dist. Mr. Hanmanson is the eainetion 
administration candidate. In the 4th dist, AL&mm, edndid 
Deciover, of St. Martin’s, a Creole orator of some 
popularity is to be the whig candidate. Messi. ILiwors. 
Porter and Morse are administration rivals for We itution 
nomination. une, 184? 
The Irish relief committee of New Orleans have WA » and 
mitted to Ireland, at various times, provisions valu 4 or a se! 
at $50,000. ‘The Della says: ail My sy 
The greater part of this sum was subscribe A a's the 
the city and state; generous Mississipp! pul 10 ® ip " € form, 
eral part, and other adjoining states did their share. Sigg 
Pews at auction.—It is stated that 81 out of | ucus ‘tia 
pews of the uew church recently erected in N. o Coe 
jeans for the Rev. Dr. Hawks, sold at auction to 65. 
sixty three thousand dollars. » Me Pank gue 
Churches. —“ By their fruits ye shall know them- J ks a tey 
Jupa ‘Touro, of New Orleans, some years since PUMmph. wy 
chased a church in that cily and presented te ‘ Me up for 
Rev. Mr. Clapp, a distinguished Unitariao oil P the table, 
man with its annual revenue. The same gent , eT resolu 
has now presented a church valued at 910,00" Per in tha 
up at his own expense as a Synagogue, tot ’ Was 
brew congregation oi New Orleans. The z 
, Subie 
Tennessex.—Jgricultural products —Accordnt pM the 
a letter addressed by V. K. Stevenson, S840 i... 
Hon, Jobn C. Calhoun, we learn that the ae il mm CONS: 





the harmony of the party. Mr. Bownon, is the re- 


’ : t 
ral products of Tennessee are in value equé! 2Aable p 





TIS. mca 
<> 


arty for re. 
esident Polk 
Mir. Rice, his 
“of the first 
t. Bowdon, 
dministration 
action in the 
in rather 
‘ue Cause for. 
tain measures 
cts of the lagt 
lution in Vir. 
‘ous effects of 
up the list of 
s country into 
fé been a 2: 
ind on the Or. 
lea and coffee, 
O Carry on or 
to reduce the 
ratic majority 
‘he attempt to 
ig the office of 
on Thomas H. 


of tenes at $4,100,000, and the annual products 
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son while those of Ohio are ouly $57,899,300, 
Se New oT $57,685,400, showing Tennessee 
sd be the third state in the Union in productive 


wealth. 
iron business.—An official report to the legislature 
state sets down the capital employed in the 


t the same amount. ‘Three fourths of this capital 
oad employed in Middle Tennessee. On the Cum- 
perland river near Nashville there are “21 blast fur- 
naces, 11 forges, and 3 splendid rolling mills, which 

‘eld annually about $800,009.” On the Tennessee 
river “there are 12 furnaces, and 8 ferges and bloom- 
eries, which produce about 180,000 tons annually.” 


Congressional.— Miron Brown, esq., (whig.) de- 
clines @ renomination in the 11th district. We see 
it stated that Colonel HasxKext, who is now with the 
army in Mexico, is to be the whig eandidate. The 
district gave Mr. Clay a majority of 2,300 votes in 


1840. 


Kentucxr—Congressional candidates.— Election 2d 





August, 1847. 
Dist. Whig. Admin. 
J. Samuel Dulaney, Lynn Bosd, 


Isaac Burnett, 
Ul. Robt. L. Wadcill, Sainuel QO. Peyton, 
© hamper the # jij, John F. Todd, B. L. Clarke, 
or with an im- 1V. Aylett Buckner, Andrew J. James, 
ne house of re. V. John B. Thompson, Charles A. Wickliffe, 
ing on the pre. VI. Green Adams, Samuel May, 
cerning Santa Vij. Garnett Duncan, David Meriwether, 
VIII. Charles S. Morehead, Alexander Marshall, 
ading itself in S. F. J. Trabue* 


slates that beds JX. Leender M. Cox, 
lculable extent X. John P Gaines. 
ained to be su: *Native American. 
An iron master Stale bonds redeemed.—Gov. Owsley has given no- 
his own, gives MMtice vat the six year bonds now payable will be re- 
nd quality. Jeemed on presentation at the public treasury from 
. he 2d August, and all bonds then payable and not 
yNge Sie presented for payment will, after that day, only 
, ppo- 
bear an interest of four per cent. per anoum until 
presented for payment. 
Chicago convention.—Louisville appointed a large 
number of delegates to the River and Harbor con- 
ention which assembled at Chicago on July 5, 1847. 
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Thomas Throop, 
Lucius Desha. 









































ollowing resolu: 


heartily award 
Winfield Scott, 
e American ar- 
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Inpiana—Congressional candidates.—Election 2d of 
August, 13847, with the majorities given in each dis- 
ict at the last presidential! election. 





yuntry upon the Mpist. Whig. Admin. Clay. Polk. 
d spuro the idea 1. Judge Embree, R. Dale Owen, 1976 
olding from any 2. J. P. Davis, ‘Lt. J. Henley, 551 
and Ready, the # 3. P. A. Hackleman, J. L. Robinson, 79 
ed from all true 4. C. B. Smith, C. H. ‘Test, 1491 

). N. McCarty, W. W. Wick, 1012 
onal evidence of 6. G. G. Dunn, G. W. Carr, 1495 
the president of 7. R.W. Thompson, Jos. A. Wright, 1081 
: and capacity of M8. Nonomination, John Pettit, 814 
o command our fm 9. D. D. Pratt, C. W. Cathcart, 243 

10. W. G. Ewing, Wm. Rockhill, 356 


Sizth congressional district.—The friends of the 
ministration have held three successive conven- 
ons in this district. At the last one John W. Davis 
signed his claims to the nomination in favor of Mr. 
arr, for the sake of harmony; but his friends would 
Ol submit to it, and the consequence was that no 
Omination was made. A fourth convention and a 
bw candidate are talked of. 


nvass is progres 
RE is a candidale 
notice of ab Op 
‘convention is 0 
ng to serve again 
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e orator of some 
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‘ivn rivals for We 





Itutwors.— The convention for remodelling the state 
ution, assembled at Springfield on the 7th of 
ne, 1847. The administration party were in ma- 
Ty, aod rejected a proposition of the whig minor- 
y for a selection of officers for the convention with- 
‘regard to party. ‘I'he candidates for the presi- 
rd of the convention were Z. Casey and N. Cloud 
‘ye former in favor ef a prohibition of banks, in 
“gay ape and the latter against such a prohi- 
ius loud, the bank man, received 41 votes in 
ti ‘oo Casey 35. When the convention met, 
ce as elected president over Casey by a vote of 


Orleans have re 
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sippi put ina 
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“ny question.— The administration advocates of 
nph a oe days aiterwards obtained a signal tri- 
a hen the proposition to prohibit banks 
engl consideration it was without debate laid 
et rea nd 2 vole Of 102 ayes to 58 nays. Ano- 
solution to prevent the circulation of bank 


all know them.” 
e years since put 
presented it to" 
Unitarian clers 
e same gentien 


fit 
d at 910,00" ty that state of less denomination than twenty 
gogue, 10 yg ' Y88 also laid on the table, by a vote of 101 
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Dm tne dest was under debate at the latest dates 
© Convention. 
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“it~ Taxable property.—The total amount 


according to the report of the auditor of the territory 
Is as follows: 
Aggregate number of acres of land assessed 3,227.929 
Assessed value of lands and town lots $8,880,058 71 
7 “4 improvements 1,594.916 71 
merchandize, &>. 315,770 00 
personal property ex. 
clusive of merchandize 743,576 87 


Total $11,534,023 27 
The taxes upon the above assessment for the year 
1836, were $13,793 74. 


Public lands.—The Madison (Wisconsin) Democrat 
states ‘‘that there have been sold in Milwaukie land 
district during the last year 700,000 acres of land, 
which leaves but 500,000 acres in the whole district 
now subject toentry. Should the demand of the 
next year be half as great as the present one, there 
will not be an acre undisposed of that is not entirely 
valueless; for, of this amount of half a million of 
acres now unsold, there must necessarily be a large 
amount of marsh land that will not be entered for 
several years at least.” 


ce «e 
«6 sc 





A Norwegian newspaper, is to be established in the 
town of Norway, Racine county. The Milwaukie 
Sentinel, in making the announcement, says—‘‘The 
Norwegian settlements in the west are already nu- 
merous and growing rapidly. There are now in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, twenty such settle- 
ments, and sixteen of them within the limits of this 
territory. They embrace a population of from fif. 
teen to twenty thousand; frugal, industrious, honest, 
law-loving and law-abiding citizens. The principal 
settlement is on the Koskonong prairie, where there 
are nearly a thousand Norwegian families.” 














WAR WITH MEXICO. 








Passports From Cusa.—A letter from which we 
inserted an extract, recently written from Vera Cruz, 
signified amongst other alarming things to the writer, 
that officers and adventurers were making their way 
from Cuba to Mexico, taking command of guerrillas, 
&c. The La Patria of the 2d, states that the autho- 
rities of Cuba are taking measures to prevent their 
subjects from interfering in the war. The Sol de 
Anahuac of June 23d, referring to intelligence re- 
cently received from Havana, says that the govern- 
ment of Cuba refuses passports to the United States 
or to Mexico, to every person born in Spain or in 
that island, except those above thirty-six years of 
age, or those who can show that they have commer- 
cial business in the places to which they wish for 
passports. 

City or Mexico—Dates to the 16th June, have 
been received by the Mobile Herald. 

The Diario del Gobierno, of the 12th says: ‘‘Trust- 
worthy letters and the evidenee of persons of vera- 
city confirm the report that the Yankees in Puebla 
do not number 6,000, the artillery does not amount 
to 25 pieces, most of 8, 6, and 4 pounders. What 
garrison will they think of leaving in Puebla in case 
they move forward? Certainly not less than 2,000. 
And with hardly 4,000 will they attempt to come to 
Mexico? In such cases it is vulgarly said the meat is 
too litile for so much broth.”’ 

The same paper of the 13th of June, contains the 
decree of Santa Anna prohibiting the publication of 
notices as to the state of defence of the city of Mexico, 
and cutting off all communication ‘‘withthe point of 
the republic occupied by our common enemies, the 
North Americans.” All persons infringing this decree 
to be proceeded against according to the laws against 
spies of the enemy. All persons, therefore, requir- 
ing to pass into or to wrile to such parts must obtain 
a safe conduct from the supreme government, or 
from properly constituted military authorities. 

The Washington Union of the 12th, says: ‘‘our 
army in Mexico has diready (notwithstanding the 
dilatory action of congress) been largely reinforced. 
lt is ascertained by the Jatest accounts from Vera 
Cruz, that several thousand additional troops have 
been already reported there, to strengthen General 
Scott’s command. Besides these, a corps of six 


Vera Cruz, for the same purpose. The battalion 
ifom this District, under the command of Colonel 
nation. Additional regiments are also now muster- 
isiana, and Georgia. Indeed, almost every mail 
from New Orleans brings the intelligence of the 


embarcation of new troops for Vera Cruz. In a 
word, instead of giving General Scott 20,000 troops 


Donipbap cails for, and which the intercepted Jetter 





ito 
value equa Property in Wisconsin, for the year 1846, 


hundred marines must have ere this time arrived at| govern themselves than they now are. 


to Gen. Scott,) the design now ts to give him more 
than 20,000. 

“The administration has done all that the action 
of congress permitted it to do, in furnishing its ge- 
nerals with the amount and description of force 
which they required. And the feats which our arms 
have already accomplished—the armed occupation, 
both of the Pacific and the Atlantic seaboard of 
Mexico—the subjugation of vast regions of Mexi- 
can territory—the prostration of the Mexican mili- 
tary power, and probable presence, at this moment, 
of an American general in the Mexican capital— 
attest the power and success with which the efforts 
of the administration have been put forth. In these 
efforts there will be nu relaxation, until the objects 
of the war are secured in a just and honorable treaty 
of peace.” 








Mayor Genera. Pitiow is recognised as one of 
the army officers with whom the president is upon 
terms of confidential intimaey. Gen. Pillow was on 
his return from a visit to his residence in Tennessee, 
at the time of the public reception of the returning 
volunteers to that state—and an invitation was given 
to attend. The following paragraph from his letter 
declining the invitation shows what his notions are 
of the objects of the war, and considering his pecu- 
liar relations to the president, must be regarded ‘as 
some indication also of the views of our chief ma- 
gistrate on the subject: 

‘‘My intention is not again to leave the field of 
active duty to my country until a permanent peace 
can be secured by such a form of government in México 
as will guaranty with certainty to the citizens of the 
U. States those advantages which may be contained 
in such treaty; or the establishment of a complete mili- 
tary occupation of Mexico, whereby the revenues may be 
secured to the use of the United States arising from the 
iniernal taxes in lhe Mexican states, besides the present 
duties on imports, and affording to the productive 
classes in Mexico that protection from their enor- 
mous taxes which they have not heretofore enjoyed, 
and thereby also teaching them how such taxes can 
be correctly collected and honestly accounted for ‘to 
the people from forced loans, levied by their ever 
changing revolutionary Government.” 


Majsor Gen. Patrerson. The N. Orleans Delics 
of the 19th ult. says—‘‘It is the opinion of officers 
just returned from Mexico—and we may mention 
the name of Gen. Pattersun in this connection—that 
the probability of conquering a peace, upon the plan 
of warfare hitherto pursued is slender indeed. It is 
thought by them that an army of forty thousand rank 
and file, should be in the field; that captured cities 
should be put under the jurisdiction of American 
cilizens; that the revenues of the states should be 
seized to defray the expenses of the war; that all the 
resources pertaining to the Government should be 
held as spoils of war, and that the military authorit 
set up by the United States army should exercise ail 
the powers of taxatjon and legislation belonging to 
the civil administration of the country. This play 
embraces the idea of actual conquest and absolute 
jurisdiction, and is deemed the only feasible one of 
bringing the war to a close.” 

“Jt is the belief of Gen. Patterson and others who 
have given the subject a large consideration, that an 
authority embracing all the necessary attributes 
of sovereignty, set up in Mexico, could collect re- 
venue equal to its wants; and that the people of that 
country can alone be brought to their senses by the 
exhibition of such an authority. To permit the al- 
cade to use his functions ina captured city, or the 
native civil magistracy to cenduet public affairs, is 
keeping an enemy in power whe will be surely con- 
triving against the army. This system has been pro- 
ductive of hurt wherever it has been tried in Mexico, 
and experience demands its abandonment. 

“A military government, administered upon civi- 
lized principles, it is contended would be preferable 
to the one now existing in Mexico. It would-be 
more acceptable to the tax payers, it is sup M 
than the present arbitrary and vacillating one. it 
would be able to maintain itself without greater ex 
actions than the country is able to bear, and might 
in the end leave the people in a better condition ‘to 
These ideas 
seem plausible, and it might be wise to give them 
au experimont in some of the captured states. The 


Hughes, will start immediately for the same desti-| Opinion is becoming more and more general that the 


United States may conquer Mexico; but a peace— 


ing for the scene of action from Illinois, Ohio, Lou- | never.”’ 


Tampico. The U. States transport ship Sarah, 
Capt. Farwell, reached New Orleans on the 6th inst 
with T'ampico dates to the 27th and Brazos Santiago 


on the principal theatre of operations, (which Gol. | to the 30th ultimo. 


‘Capt. Farwell reports that news was received ‘at 





of the secretary shows were intended to be assigned | Tampico the night before his departure, that Col. 
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Cassius M. Clay, Majors Borland and Gaines, and 
all other American prisoners in the City of Mexico 
had been released and ordered to Tampico, under a 
a very large military escort. When within 150 miles 
of Tampico, it is stated that the liberated prisoners 
were met by Gen. Urrea, who detained them as 
captives, and ordered out all the men he could raise 
for the purpose of attacking Tampico. It is further 
reunsad thas as soon as the intelligence was received, 
three companies of the 11th regiment of infantry 
which had been waiting at Tampico bar for trans- 
portation to Vera Cruz, were ordered up (to the city; 
and the authorities fearing an attack, placed every 
man under arms. It was estimated that including 
the escort, prisoners, and all others with Urrea, that 
commander had under him fully 900 men. 

The steamship Alabama left Vera Cruz on the 2d, 
touched at Brazos Santiago on the 4th and reached 
New Orleans on the 7th. The New Orleans Times 

ublishes letters from the Vera Cruz correspondent 
‘* Indicator,” of the 28th, 29th, and 30ih June. They 
appear to have had no later intelligence at Vera 
Cruz from Gen. Scott nor from the trains that were 
on the road from Perate, to Puebla, where Gen. Scott, 
according to the latest accounts still remained — 
Indicator writes: Vera Cruz, June 28th. 

Jalapa, | believe has been entirely abandoned by 
our troops; and, indeed, we this evening have intel- 
ligence that the guerriilas have taken possession of 
that city. Vera Cruz has less than three hundred 
men in her garrison. The National Bridge, Encerro 
and Cerro Gordo certainly, and Jalapa, probably, 
are not all guarded, and the country is flooded with 
the native enemy. 

29ih—Lieut. Merrifield, of Capt. Ford’s company 
of Indiana Dragoons, this merning blew his brains 
out with a pistol. 

The health of the city has suffered but little change 
for the past week or two, and all circumstances con- 
sidered, may be pronounced good. The mortality has 
averaged jess thav ten- daily within the time men- 
tioned. 

30th.— We have news this morning from both the 
west and the south, from the city of Mexico and 
from Tobasco. A merchant’s express caine in from 
the capital, but with only half a dozen letters, and 
the political informativn contained in them is meagre 
in the extreme. One of them, however, tells us that 
the Government which is of course Santa Anna, has 
demanded a forced loan of one million of dollars, and 
is raising the money at the point of the bayonet.— 
The work of fortilying the approaches to the cily is 
proceeding vigorously; but ove of the letters states, 
that great want of juvgment isshown in the selection 
of portions for defence. 


The writer says that the strongest fortifications are 


placed exactly where the Yankees are sure not to 
pass, while the most important points are le{t nearly 
open. The letters are very cautiously written, except 
the one which gives us the intelligence; and these 
are about all the remarks which it contains on the 
subject of general interest. The datés are up to the 
18th only. The British Courier Will bring news as 
late as the 26th, and | hope will be in this evening. 

Capture of Tobasco. Commodore Perry and his 
squadron arrived at Anton Lizardo | .st evening, from 
his expedition against Tobasco. Upon his arrival at 


the entrance of the river, fe found that a short dis- | 


tance up, chevaux de frise had been sunk so as to 
render ihe passage of his vessel impracticable, He 
consequently landed his men and his lighterguns, and 
commenced his warch to the town. This was a most 
tedious business, but he wanaged lo get ahead at the 
rate of one knot per hour until he reached the neigh- 
borhvod of ihe town, where he found the enemy 
ready to receive him. Drawing up bis army of tars 
into a very respectable coluwn, he advanced within 
musket range when he received the e,emy’s fire, and 
instanily opened upon them his artillery, charged 
with grape and canister. ‘The Mexicans did not fire 
again—Perry’s single volley scattered them to the 
winds. Horses wiih the stampede could not get over 
the ground as they did. Some three or four of our 
men were wounded, dul | believe none were killed. 
Lieuteuat May lust an arm, and | believe one other 
officer only was badly wouuded. 


None oi the officers of the squadron have yet been | 


in town, and | have these particulars at second hand, 
although from good and inteligent authority. 

The N. Orieaus Vimes suys—‘:We learn verbally 
that the British Courier reached Vera Cruz on the 
Ist instant, but as the Alabama sailed at day light on 
the following morning, no Lews, if aby were reveived 
through that «edium, had transpired. Ihe Courier 
probably Jet the city olf Niexico on the 26in or 27th 

wo.” 
ws per steamship Alabama—Capts. Clarke 
and Ax ker, and Licuts G: uvernea ij, Oi ihe 2d wis 
bidsippl Aegluscui, Veplaiu Keiringiva, aid Liculs. 
Kinuey and Ashicy, of the Virginia regiment. 
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“aARMY OF INVASION.” 

Later.—N. Orleans papers of the 8th furnish fur- 
ther mtebWigence brought by the Alabama, including 
city of Mexico dates to the 29th, and Puebla to the 
30th June. 

General Scott had not been able to leave Puebla 
for want of reinforcements. Gen. Cadwallader was 
at Perote on the 20th awailing the arrival of General 
Pillow. Some of the papers mention that Cadwal. 
lader reached Puebla on the 30th, but Kendall’s let- 
ter of that date from there makes no mention of it. 
Gen. Pillow is said to have been compelled to con- 
test the road with the guerrilla parties till beyond 
Cerro Gordo. Guerrilleros took advantage of every 
defile to resist his progress. His loss is said to have 
heen severe. 

Lieut. Col. Belton, 3d artillery, is governor of 
Puebla. 

“The American Star,” published at Puebla, states 
that Gen. Alvarez was at Atlizo on the 14th June, 
with 300 Mexican cavalry. 

The Star says there is three month’s provisions in 
the city for the army,and that the fields around the 
city supply ali the forage necessary. 

A Mexican named Heredia detected by his coun- 
trymen on his way from the capital to Puebla with 
drawings of the different fortifications around the 
capital was tried and condemned asa spy and a trai- 
tor, to be shot on the Qist ult. 

The Star of the 24th contains an account of a 
party of eight or ten men not belonging to the army, 
who left Puebla on the 20th, and proceeded about 18 
miles in the direction towards Mexieo, to purchase 
some mules for the government. As they were about 
to start by a bye path after procuring them and par- 
taking of a repast, they were discovered by a large 
party of Mexican lancers, from whom they were 
endeavoring to escape when (heir passage wag inter- 
rupted by another party. ‘The pursuing party over- 
took and charged on them. Dickinson the leader, 
though severely wonnded, manuged to escape. John 
Kinsey is supposed to be killed, and all the others 
are wounded and taken prisoners. 

A rumor was currentiu Vera Cruz on the morning 
of the Ist instant, that Gen. Scott had entered the 





city of Mexico, and that Gen. Pillow had been cap- 
| tured by the guerrilla parues. We know the former 
| report to be false, and believe the latter to be. Our 
| Vera Cruz correspondent puts no faith in either 
story. 
| ‘The vomito still prevailed at Vera Cruz. The 
| deaths were from 30 to 40, of these, it was said, full 
/one half were Americans, including not only sol- 
| diers, but also laborers, teansters, aud private citi- 
zens; the balance were Mexicans. 
Passengers by the Alabama say that Gen. Pierce, 
| with a large train and acolumn, said to be 200U 
| strong, reinforcements for General Scott, would 
| leave Vera Cruz probably about the sixth. These 
| troops arrived since the departure of the last column, 
under General Pillow, avd embraced nearly all the 
balance belonging io the ten new regiments, and 
with the troops of Generals Pillow and Cadwal- 
jlader, would make an acdition to General Scolt’s 
army of between 5 and 6000. 
OCCUPATION.” 

A letter received at Washington trom an officer in 
Gen. Wool’s division, inserted in the National Intel- 
ligencer, says: ** Saltillo, June 12, 1847. 

* Our troops are nearly all taken off this line and 
ordered to Vera Cruz, aud we are here in rather a 
bad fix. Gen. Valencia, who has been “appointed 
to the supreme command of the Mexican army, is 
in San Luis re-orgavizing his forces for another cam- 
| paign, while we are domg uothing, and can do no- 
| thing, Owing to the rawness and fewness of our 
| troops. We hear of troops arriving at Matamoros 
_and Point Isabel, but immediately they are sent for 
| by Gen. Scott and we are leit alone. We have here 

about fifteen liundred men, all tojd: one regiment ol 

Mississippi, one battalion of Virginia, and one com- 
_ pany of North Carolina below, keeping up the line 
'of communication.” 


' 


| “ARMY OF 


' 








Matamoros, June 23, 1847. 


Gen. Wool is at Agua Nueva or Saitilio, with one 
ly about four hundred men, composed of several 
lfragments of companies of artillery and dragoons. 


'with Gen. Taylor. He has with bim, or approacti® 
| ing Monterey, the Virginia and North Carolina, and 
Massachusetts regiments, and perbaps a few hun- 
|dred of ‘Texan rangers and Mississippians. The 
| untted forces of these regiments and parts of regi- 
~Ments Is pol more than 2 500. There are at Camar- 
#2, Mier, and Reynosa 960 of the 16:0 intantry, 
(Colonel J. W. Pitbatis, wih his staff, passed up 
(be river yesterday morning. Of this regiment 125 
j are at New Orleaus awaiting transportation, together 


———— 
SO eee noe 
—— 


with 400 of the 13th infantry. This camp is {orp 
of the 10th infantry, the New York regiment ace 
Col. Robert E. Temple, 841 rank and file. ond n® 
400 of the 3d dragoons, under Col. Butler. Thee 
are all under the immediate command of Bri adic 
Gen. Enos D. Hopping, and are impatiently mo 
ing orders from Gen. Taylor to move Up and ar 
him. Major Towler Hamilton, of the 10th, js Pr 
expected with the closing detachment of tha te 
ment, which*will complete its full number ot Lit 
men. The whole of the 13th will probably soo, : 
here, as, in addition to the four companies a N , 
Orleans, two others have sailed from Mobile. Cot 
Hays was, two weeks since, on his way to join Gen 
Taylor with 350 Texans, three months’ men raised 
under Col. Curtis’ requisition for 3,000 men, but Ww 
_met with an order to turn back, as the genera! ta 
nouse for men whose terms of service were go short 
A recapitulation of the above details will show that 
Gen. Taylor will soun have at his disposal 4 or 500 
artillery and cavalry of the old regiments, 5)9 drae 
goons, or one half the new 34 regiment; about 3 0) 
effective men of the 10th, 13th, and 16th reginients 
of infantry; and 2,500 volunteers, including sever) 
hundred of the very useful though nondeseript Tex, 
ans above referred to as rangers and scouts, 





The Matamoros Flag of the 30th publishes a Je, 
ter over the signature of W. S. Walker “an unknowy 
correspondent,” dated Buena Vista, June 10, which 
mentions a report having arrived that morning thata 
scouting party from General Wool’s command ha 
been attacked near Incarnation, and all but one man 
either killed or taken prisoners. He further staies 
that Gen. Wool seems to anticipate au attack, and ig 
taking every precaution to preventa surprise. Gep, 
Bravo is understood to be concentrating a large 
lorce with a view to making a descent upon General 
Taylor’s column and the writer is apprehensive that 
he will make his appearance before a sufficient force 
is collected at Buena Vista to repel him. The num. 
ber uf troops at Buena Vista he compuies at fourteen 
hundred. 

Major Dix, who left Gen. Wool’s headquarters 
on the day the above Jetler was despatched thence, 
siates that he knew nothing to corroborate such stale 
ments. They are not credited. 

Texans.—Major Ben. McCulloch, and his comps 
ny of spirited boys, lave been quartered in our tony 
fur several days. The Major, who is in bed health, 
left ton Camargo yesterday. They enlisted for six 
months and if nut received will return howe and die 
band. In such an event the Major, as he has ever 
done, will hold himself in readiness for any further 
honorable service his governmeut may require of 
him.— Flag, 30th ult. 

The troops quartered at Matamoras, about 1400 
in number,’ were to bave veen reviewed on the lst 
inst., by Cuil. Davenpurt, the commandant. 





From the Monterey correspondent of the Picayune. 


May 30.—‘*When | wrote you last, we were al 
full of the expeuvation to San Luis, and active prepe 
rations were making for a march at an early peril 
but now everything is knocked in the head. Geb 
Scott has thrown a bomb sbeil into this divisiono 
the forces which will utterly preclude the possibilll 
of Gen. Taylor’s advancig for many weeks, atl 
probably will pul an eod to the expedition. Sevél 
of the ten regiments have received Orders to repal 
to Vera Cruz and join Gen. Scott, which compel 
ly strips Gen. ‘Tayior of the troops now at the ba 
zes who were to lorm part of his force, and Jeavé 
him utterly powerless. It seeus hard indeed thi 
he should thus be stripped fur the second lime, a 
when everything was in readiness to advance; } 
Gen. Scott is determined that his campuign shall 
brilliant and successiul, and niakes all his arraig 
ments without the slightest consideration for his 0" 
ther general, whose plans’ he utterly disregates 
jt would be utterly useless to allempt an auvaie 
into the interior with ters than six thousand me 
and it would require at least two thousand io kef 
open the line of communication from Saitillo 08 
brazos. 

“if this last order is complied with, as it must 0 
of course, Gen. ‘laylor’s whole force will covsist 
the Virginia, Massachusetts, N. Carolina and Miss 


| sIppi regiments, 6 companies uf regular artillery, 
‘Lhere are scarcely any volunteers of the old levy | 


regiment of dragoons, 1 regiment of Texan horse,” 
say, 1 battalion of volunteer cavalry, compo:ed 0 
enlisted volunteers. © ‘ese will searcely ar 
5000, all told, anu to leave garrison forces ¥! 
duce the coiuumn to 2000. Wath this force It a 
be quixotic to attempt to move, aud you ure Z 
aware that it is a mater of great yneertalbly a 
a sufficient Dumber of troups cau arrive at (he | 
zus. ‘Thus Gen. Laylor is prevented from — 
ap arduous, bard-tought campaign to a briliel 





mination. 
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The 24 Mississippi. regiment and Capt. Fairfax’s 


any.of Virginia volunteers probably entered 
satillo this morning. | passed them in camp about 
7" miles thieside of that place yesterday afternoon, 
be men all pretty well beat out by the march, the 
7 being a terribly hard and rough one. Two 
a anies of N. Carolina volunteers, and one of Vir- 
“ volunteers, Capt. Harper's, left last night for 
Ealtillo, and the 2d battalion of Virginians, who are 
expected up from China in a few days, will imme- 
giately proceed to the same place.” 

Monterey, June 1, 1847.—Although we cannot ad- 
vance upon San Luis, it thought there may be some 
skirmishing on the road from here to Camargo, Ur- 
rea having again plucked up courage, become tired 
of masterly inactivity, and being now at the head of 
ia large force of lancers. It had been reported that 
he was at Tula but the report was not credited; 
but] was yesterday informed at headquarters that 
nositive information had been received that Genera! 
Urrea was at the head of 4,000 cavairy this side of 

ictoria.”” 





HE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


The delegates to the River ann Harsour Conyen- 
jon assembled on the Sth inst. at Chicago, Ilinois, 
nder a spacious tent, capable it is said of accommo. 
jating 4,000 persons, which had been prepared for 
he occasion. 

For the purpose of making the requisite organiza- 
ion, Mr. Barron of Buffalo, was called to the chair. 
Acommittee was chosen to nominate officers, and 
he several delegations were called over: E1:curern 
ates were reported, viz: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Fiorida, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
in, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, South 
rolina, Georgia, Missouri, [linois, lowa, Ohio. 

Thecommittee recommended the following offi. 
ers, and they were unanimously elected. 

President—Epwarp Bates, of Missouri. 

Vice Presidenis—John A. Brockway, Ct.; J. G. 
amp, Pa.; Thomas B. King, Ga.; E. W. L. Bilis, 
d.; W. Woodbridge, Mich; E. Corning, N. Y.; L. 
irkpatrick, N. J.; Gov. Bebb, Onio; A. W. Loomis 
la; H. Hoppin, R.hs 30 BH. ‘T'weddy, Wisconsin, 
. W. Watkins, Mo.; Judge Williams, lowa; Crarles 
teed, lil; M. A. Chandler, Me.; W. P. Eus- 

, Mass. 

Secretaries—Sehuyler Colfax, la.; W. E Edwards 
.; F. U. Fenno, N. Y.; A. B. Cuambers, 








eMartin, N. J.; N. W. Otis, Ohio, Frederick S 
bvell, Wis. H. W. Starr, of Lowa. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed. 
Letters were read from a number of distinguished | 
widuals in reply to invitations to attend the con- | 
Nuon, which are inserted. | 
Addresses were nade by Thomas Corwin, of Ohio 
i Horace Greely, of New York, 


_ 


from Henry Clay, Silas Wright, Daniel Webster &c. 
we have to defer to our next. 


Bincuamron, June 26, 1847. 

Gentlemen—I am favored with yours of a late date, 
inviting me to attend a Northwestern Harbor and 
River Convention, to be assembled in Chicago, on 
the Ist Monday of July next, without distinction of 
party; and approving as [ do of its objects, as speci- 
fied, would gladly attend, but that Iam prevented by 
business engagements. Ihave the honor to be, with 
high regard, your, &c., D. 8S. DICKINSON. 

To Messrs. N. B. Jupp, and others, committee. 
Axpany, June 22, 1847. 

Gent.—I regret that neither in compliance with 
the invitation of the committee, nor as one of the 
delegates from this city, shall I be able to attend the 
Harbor and River Convention, about to assemble in 
your city, on the 5th July next. The course pur. 
sued by myself on the River and Harbor bill in the 
29th congress is the best assurance I can give, that 
[ shall not look with indifference on the proceedings 
of that convention. That no appropriation was 
made by the last congress, for the improvement of 
the Harbor of the Lakes, 1s, you are aware, no fault 
of mine. Nor can {[ forbear the reflection, that 
while war, (however originating) is waged, ostensi- 
bly to obtain indemnification and the payment of a 
doutful debt, practically I fear, to extend siave ter- 
ritory, at the cost of hundreds of millions of money, 
and thousands of lives, unless it shall soon terminate; 
no appropriations, however small, could be obtained 
to save from destruction on our Lakes, property | 
worth far more than all that Mexico ever justly | 
owned, to say nothing of hundreds of lives sacrificed 
every year, from want of safe and accessible har- 
bors, J remain, very traly, yours &c. 

BRADFORD R. WOOD. 


| To Messrs. Jon Wentrworts, Wn. B. Oapen, and 


others, committee, &c. 


The letter from the Hon. Henry Clay. 
ASHLAND, 24th May, 1847. 
Dear Sir—I received your letter accompanied by 
the circular of the committee, requesting my attend- 
ance at the Northwestern Harbor and River Conven- 
tion, proposed to be held at Chicago, on the Lst Mon- 
day in July next. Cordially concurring in what is 








| should be happy to assist in the accomplisiiment of 


Mo.;' 
aaron Hobart, Mass.; David Noble, Mich.; Peter | 


' result, 
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wst 
paper in favor or that objeet, indicated, and, almos 
accomplished by nature herself, and waiting from 
man bnt little to complete it: Articles in the St. 
Louis Enquirer, of Aprit, 1819, express the opinions 
which I then entertained, and the ‘‘report” of that 
period, published in the same paper, to the secretary 
of war, by Messrs. Graham and Phillips, in favor of 
that canal, (and which “report” I wrote,) was pro- 
bably the first formal communication upon authen- 
tic data, in favor of the Chicago canal. These gen. 
tlemen, with Mr. John C. Sullivan, of Missouri, had 
been appointed by the secretary of war, to run a line 
from the south end of Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi. I proposed to them to examine the ground 
between Chicago and the head waters of the Illinois 
river, witha view to the construction of a canal by 
the federal government. They did so, and on their 
return to St. Louis, submitted all their observations 
to me; and hence the publications in the newspapers, 
and the reportof the secretary of war. I mention 
this to shew that my opinions on this subject are of 
long standing; and that the nationality of the Chicago 
canal, and of course, of the harbor at its mouth, are 
by no means new conceptions with me. But I must 
confess that I did not observe then what I have since 
seen—the falls of Niagara surmounted by a ship 
canal; and a schooner clearing from Chicago for 
Liverpool. 
The river navigation of the great west is the most 
wonderful on the globe; and sinee the application of 
steam power to the propulsion of vessels, possessess 
the essential qualities of open navigation. Speed, 
distance, cheapness, magnitude of cargoes, are all 
there, and without the perils of the sea from storms 
and enemies. The steamboat is the ship of the river 
and finds in the Mississippi and its tributaries the 
| amplest theatre for the diffusion of its use, and the 
| display of its power. Wonderful river, connected 
| with seas by the head and by the mouth, stretching 
its arms towards the Atlantic and the Pacific, lying in 
a valley, which is a valley from the Guif of Mexico 
to Hudson’s Bay, drawing its first waters not from 
rugged mountains, but from the plateau of the Jakes 
in the centre of the continent, and in communication 
with the sources of the St. Lawrence and the streams 
which take their course north to Hudson’s Bay, 
draining the largest extent of the richest land, col- 
lecting the products of every clime, even the frigid, 












































announced to be the object of the convention, | 
it, if it were in my power, but I regret that I cannoli 
conveniently atlend the convention. Wishing that | 
its deliberations may be conducted in a spirit of | 
harmony, and that they may lead to good practical 
lam, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
E. W. Tracy, Esq. H. CLAY. 
Ex President Van Buren’s Letter. 
LINDENWALD, May 2ist, 1847. 


















to bear the whole to a genial market in the sunny 
south, and there to meet the products of the entire 
world. Such is the Mississippi! And who ean cale 
culate the aggregate of its advantages, and the mag- 
nitude of its future commercial results. 

Many years ago, the late Governor Clark and my- 
self undertook to calculate the extent of the boatable 
water in the valley of the Mississippi; we made it 
about 50,000 miles! of which 30,000 were computed 
to unite above St. Louis, and 20,000 below. Of 
course, we counted all the infant streams on whicha 


| flat, a keel, or a batieau could be floated, and justly, 
for every tributary of the humblest boatable charac. 
| ter, helps to swell not only the volume of the central 

waiers, but of the commerce upon them. Of this 
Immense extent of river vavigation, all combined into 
one system of waters, St. Louis is the centre; and the 
;entrepot of its trade! presenting even now, in its 
infancy, an astonishing and almost incredible amount 
of commerce, destined Lo increase forever. It 13 con- 

idered an inland town. Counting by time and money, 


My Dear Sir-—-I thank you kindly for the obliging 
A report was presented to the convention on the | terms in which you have been pleased to communi- 
nmerce and navigation of the valley of the Mis- | cate to me the invitation of the co:mmittee to attend 
Sippi, drawn up by Thomas Allen, Esq. at the | the Northwestern Harbor and River Conveation, and 
juest of the St. Louis delegates. It is said to be | beg you to be assured that you do me justice in as- 
amphlet of 32 pages; filled with facts, of which | suming that] am by no means indifferent to its ob- 
annexed summary will atford some notion: ject. Having visited most parts of your interesting 
N 1846 the receipts at New Orleans from the | country, and witnessed, with admiration and high 
er country amounted to 77 millions of dollars— hopes, its peculiar capacities for improvement, | 
sleamboats engaged in the trade of St Louis were | cannot but wish success to all constitutional efforts oF 
sand the whole number on the western rivers | Which have that direction, Regretting that 1 will not | the true coumercial measure of distances, and St. 
tly 1100, valued at 16 millions of dollars, to which | be in my power to comply with your request, I beg | Louis is nearer to the sea than N Orleans was before 
lobe added 4000 keel and flat boats. The sal | you to make my acknow ledgements to the committee | the steam towboat abridged the distance between 
bof transportation is 41 millions, The total | for this proof of their respect. 1 am, very respect. | ‘hat city und the mouth of the Mississippi. St. Louis 
€of the domestic products put afloat upon the fully and truly yours, M. VAN BUREN. | !s4 Seaportas well as an inland cily, and is a port of 
ers of the valley is 260 millions; and the value BE. W. Tracy, Esq. | delivery by Jaw, and has collected $50,000 of duties 
® whole commerce atioat is 430 millions being on foreign imports during the current year, and with 
ble the amount of the whole foreign commerce  Fotatea'ad Welt uk of dbubestie auallinene eee 
United States. Td eitaiee ~ ateciabndce | foreign as well as of domestic commerce. With the 
10 18342 was 68; in 1546 the vumver was 36.— 


attributes and characteristics of a seaport, she is en- 
To Messrs. WayMAN and olhers— inet: ‘ port, 
~ gg of lives is 160. The snags it is well Gentlemen—In my brief note addressed to you on beni, bhp ag me deter Dig fully and as clearly as 
| llegar many ol these disasters. But to my return from Jetferson, 1 expressed the gratifica- | Wihadk tiieuty Suet anes Feweed::te: 4 
give even a 400 miilions the government dues | tion 1 shoald have felt in going with the St. Louis | ; roy : ear y 7 4 Oe : ed in the senate, 
Gitte the — buat, a farthing light to | delegation to the Chicago convention, and made | an : habe 4 isthe eee 4 I a peta tn the 
this iheintian: of danger.” Nothing is given | known the reason which would prevent me from | Pat $0 peti Aut suaitamaud pos probably the 
beled at ay ce, while the foreign commerce iS | having that pleasure. ge rst approp | Mh e improvement 
€xpense of 9 or 10 millions annual- The lake and river navigation of the great west, | of the upper part of the river. About twenty five 
to promote which the convention is called, very early | years ago, 1 moved, and succeeded in the motion, to 
had a share of my attention, and I never had a doubt include the Missourt river in a oe for the improve- 
of the constitutionality or expediency of bringing that | ment of western rivers—it was the first time that riy- 
navigation within the circle of interzal improvement | er had been so included. ks oe important 
by the federal government, when the object to be | items of the Chicago canal, the rapids of the upper 


improved should be one of general and national im- | Mississippi and the Missouri river, I was among the 
first to propose to include them within the circle of 
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Letter from Col. Benton. 
Sr. Lovis, June 20, 1847. 
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. ee reported a series of fifteen resolu- 
y wise 2 ory of the sentiments of the convention. 
Speaker ebated al some length, by a number of 
“poe '8; and were with very slight modification 

“inously adopted, as was also an additional 
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its abuses! and here lies the difficulty, and the danger, 
and the stumbling block to its success. Objects of 
general and national importance can aldne claim the 
attention of the federal government; and in favor of 


facts caiculaied io enforce the | fakes on one hand, and the Mississippi river and its 
tion. branches on the other—appeared to meé to be an ob- 
» 88 well as several of the letters) ject of that character, and Chicago the proper point 
tead ig convention—amongst others | tor effecting the union; and nearly thirty years ago 
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such objects, 1 believe all the departments of the 
government to be united. Confined to them, and the 

' stitution can reach them, and the treasury sustain 
them, Extended to local or sectional objects, and 
neither the constitution nor the treasury could uphold 
tiem. 

National objects of improvement are few in num- 
ber, definite in character, and manageable by the 
treasury; local and sectional objects are innumerable, 
and indefinite, and ruinousto the treasury. Near 
twenty years.ago, the treasury was threatened with 
a demand for two hundred millions of dollars for 
objects of internal improvement, then applied for, 
aad many of them of no national importance. The 
enormity of the sum baulked the system; and co it 
must be again, if the proper discrimination is not 
kept up between local and national subjects. It is for 
congress to make that discrimination: the president 
eannot; he must reject or approve the billas a whole. 
Here, then, is the point at which the friends of the 
system, in congress, must exert all their care and 
vigilance. Noarbitrary rule can be given for the 
admission or exclusion of proper objects, but really 
national objects admit of no dispute; and confined to 
them, I apprehend but little danger ef losing a bill, 
either from executive vetoes, or for want of votes 
in. congress, 

Very respectfully, gentlemen, your friend and fel- 
lew citizen, THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Letter from Gen. Cass. 
Derroit, May 29, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for your kind 
altention in transmitting me an invitation to attend 
the convention on internal improvement, which will 
meet in Chicago in July. Circumstances, however, 
will put it outef my power to be present at that 
time. lam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

LEWIS CASS. 





From the Richmond Enquirer of the 13th July. 


1, Congregational 2, Methodist Episcopal 12, Protestant 
Methodist 2, Wesleyan Methodist 2, Methodist Church 
South 1, Baptist. r+egular-6, Disciples Campbellites 5, 
Unitarian 1, Universalist 1, Restorationist 1, Christian 1, 
Bethel, Boatsmen 1, German Lutheran and Reformed 
8, English do. do. 2, United Brethren 1, Welsh Calvin- 
ist 1, Welsh Congregationalist 1, Friends 2, New Jeru- 
salem 1, Jew’s Synagogues 2, Second Advent 1. 
[Cist’s Adv. 





Trinity Cuurcy. One authority says, the whole cost 
of the Trinity Church, in New York, exclusive of the 
ground, was $1,358,630. The New York correspon- 
dent of the Union, says: “‘The entire cost of the grand 
new Trinity church, which revives among us the Gothic 
architecture of the middle ages, is but $358,630, as ap 
pears by the published statement of its rector, Rev. Dr. 
Berrien. Of this sum $11,252 were paid for the mag- 
nificent organ, and $4,344 for the clock.” 





Tue Jews. Letters from Rome state that Pope has 
bari a commission composed of the highest ec- 
clesiastics and most noble laics, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Jews. 

The Journal des Debats publishes a letter dated Ko- 
nigsberg, the 16th ult., which states that 700 Jews of 
that city had agreed to transfer the celebration of their 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. This measure is 
regarded as a remarkable proof of the tendency felt by 
the Jews to assimilate themselves to Christians in reli- 
gious practices. . 

We entertained some doubts as to the authenticity of 
the above account when it reached us,—but all doubt 
was removed by learning by the last steamer, that the 
measure thus proposed by the Israelites, has been inter- 
dicted by the Prussian authorities. 

‘The Israelites are very numerous in Paris, and wield 
great power. Marshal Soult presides at the council of 
|ministers, Baron Rothschild rules the exchanges, M. 
Cremeux is one of the most powerful leaders of the bar, 
Achille Fould is the mirror of fashion and oracle at the 
jockey club, Halevy composes es music—in short, 
Paris is justly styled the Jerusalem of the nineteenth 
century. 





Tue Pope. Ata late meeting in London, of the Wes- 





PUT YOUR OWN SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL. 
Citizens of Albany, Troy and New York have de- 


termined to colléct by voluntary subscription the | 


sum of $5,000, to be raised from those directly interested 
for the immediate removal of some obstructions in 
the Hudson river at Cuyler’s Bar, Castletown Bar, 
and Coeyman’s Shoal. The Whig Albany Evening 
Journaljremarks with much bitterness, ‘it is provo- 
king to be thus compelled to effect, by private enter- 
prise, what belongs to the general government to 
accomplish. But for the reiterated vetoes of those 
whom the people have vnfortunately elected to the 
presidency, none of these obsiructions would now 
exist.” We retort, that it would be not only ‘‘pro- 


in great delusivn about the present Pope. 


leyan Missionary Society, Rev. M. Boucher, of Paris, 
| formerly a Roman Catholic, renarked thus: “He doubt- 
‘ed that the present Pope is so good a man as was ima- 
gined. le anathematized all Protestant societies.— 
German, French, and English are the three great lan- 
guages of civilization. ‘The Pope has lost the English; | 
he has also lost the better half of the German; and if he 
had lost the French, there would be an end of him 
soon.” Sir Culling Smith arose here, and said: “He 
was deeply interested in thisspeech. Public men were 
He is nowa 
tool of the Jesuits, finding himself unable to carry out 
his liberal policy.” 

GREEK cHURCH. The Rev. Dr. Baird, in his lecture 
in Springfield, last week, mentioned a singular fact 





voking,” but iniquitously oppressive upon the people 
of Virginia and Alabama, for instance, to tax them 
for the purpose of effecting improvements in the. 
Hudson river, which are about to be so much better | 
executed by private enterprise, and by those direct- 
ly interested. The fact cited by the friends of na- 
tional improvements is the strongest argument against | 
these wild unjust schemes. : 
While on this subject, we were much amused with 

a quarrel which recently took place ‘n the Chicago | 


city council as to the proper sum to be appropriated | that Mr. Newman has received instructions from the 
for receiving and entertaiming the maosmoth conven- | Pope to undertake a new English tzanslation of the Vul- 
lion that assembled in that city on the Sth July. If | 


a half dozen men could not agree upon an appropri- 
ation sv limited 1n its operations, how is it possible 
for thousands collected {rom every quarter and grab- 
bling at the public funds for their local and sectional 
improvemerts, to agree upon any system without 
bankrupting the Uniow We distrust this convention 
and.its getters up. We fear that whig politics may 
be at the bottom of it—and we are glad to see that 
western democrats are beginning to suspect in the 
movement a whig presidential scheme. For our- 
selves, we reprobale the whole affair, and will have 
none of it. 
——E————EE———————————————— LL —_S 
CHURCH CHRONICLES. 
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Cuurcuss in New York ciry, 1547— 


Bapust 26 Associate Presbyterian 3 
Congregational 7 Asso. Reform * 2 
Dutch Reformed 15 Retormed  “ 13 
Friends 4 Protestant Episcopal 4l 
Jewish 9 Roman Catnolic ‘ 
Lutheran 3 Unitarian 3 
Methodist Episcopal 31 Universalist 9 
Methodist Provestant 1 Welch 9 
Presbyterian . 33 Miscellaneous 12 





Cuuarcues in Cincinnati. In 1840 we had forty-three 
h of worship in Cincinnati, These have become 
as in number to seventy-six, of which six are in 
) ‘vmware of progress towards erection and finish, 

ariou may be divided as follows: Roman Catholic 8, 
They. 5, Presbyterian, O, S, 4, Presbyterian, N, §, 
3, Presbyterian Ase’d Reformed 1, Presbyterian Reform 


quired. to be married men, and whenever a wife dies, 


|ture, which reads, ‘‘A bishop must be blameless, the 


3 806; from countries in the north uf Europe $69. 


concerning the Greek church, viz: that the priests are re- 


the priestly office of the husband ceases until he is mar- 
ried again. ‘They claun authority for this in the Scrip-. 


husband of one wife.” In the Armenian chureh this 
rule is extended so as to require that a priest shall also 
be the father of one child. 





Tus Catuoric caurcw. A correspondent informs us 


gate, in which the fidelity of the Douay version of the 
Holy Scriptures 1s to be preserved with more regard to 
propriety and elegance of expression. 
[Morning Post. 
We find in a Paris paper called l’-Ami de la Religion, 
a stateraent of the donations that were received from all 
parts of the world and disbursed during the year 1846, 





a ee 


hundred and ninety thousand dollars 


eee 


— 


a 


States. 





Prizes were recently offered by the French 
ment for the composition of religious and mor 





_ A beautiful picture of the Virgin Mary arrived la 
in this city; a present, we understand, from the Kin 
France to the Right Rev. Bishop Chace, of Na 
It is an exquisite work of art, a masterpiece, such a8 j 
seldom seen in this country. It is tull size, 
who have beheld it speak of it in the highes 


admiration. [Natchez Courie 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN GERMANY. 
lin has considerably diminished. 
man Universities, the number of theological 


late years, have very much fallen off, but not 
proportion. 





By a late ordinance of the King of Bavaria, 
are prohibited from pronouncing any monastic y 


til having passed their 33d year. a 





Fema.e aGents. It was stated at an anniversary 
meeting of the Ladies’ Bible Association in Englang 
that a calculation had been made at Birmingham je 
specting the proportionate value of the services of gen. 
tlemen and ladies, as eollectors for charitable and reli. 
gious pruposes, and it was found that one lady was 
worth thirteen gentlemen and a half. 

Financkertnc. About twenty-four thousand dollan 
was contributed, last year, to the cause of Missions, ip 
Christmas and New Year’s donations, by the childr 
of the English Wesleyan Methouists. 





Sons oF PREACHERS. ‘The late George Hollaway, of 
South Carolina, has left $20,000 to Cokesbury Seming 
ry, of the South Carolina conference, for the education 
of the sons of deceased Methodist preachers. 


ee 


The Memphis, Tenn. annual conference of the Me 
thodist Episcopal church, a conference having muc 
new territory under its jurisdiction, reported at its |a) 
session nine thousand six hundred and seventy-two do 
lars collec:ed fur missionary operations, in cash, wil 
about two thousand dollars additional due on notesa 
pledges. 





AMERICAN BOARD OF Missions. The ammount of legs 
cies and donations acknowledged in the Missions 
Herald for July. is $29.678 52. Total frem August 
to May 3lst, $174,809 45, 


Henry CxiayY’s Baptism. It appears that the corre 
pondent of the Baptist Banner was strangely in error 
saying that Mr. Clay required to be, and was, immert 
in performing the ceremony of baptism. The Epise 
pal Recorder of the 10th contains a letrer from Lexin 
ton, Ky., giving a fui] account of the baptism which te 
place in Mr. Clay’s litile parlour at Ashland, on the 
June, of Mr. Clay, one of his daughiters-in-law, and { 
of her children. The Episcopa! church was underg 
ing repairs, which prevented the ceremony from be 
performed there. On the third Sunday in July the ¢ 
remony of confirmation is to be performed there by 
bishop. 


ee 


INSTRUCTION OF THE COLORED POPULATION. A meél 
was held in the Second Presbyterian church on Sun 
last, and the necessary arrangements made for thee 
tion of a church for the religious instruction of a porl 
of the colored population of this city. The Rev. J 
B Adger has offered to devote himself gratuitous 
this work. 





fer the dissemination of the religious views of the Ro. | 
}man church. The receipts were not quite so large as | 
during the previous year, and itis accounted for by the | 
| embarrassments which have been experienced in many | 
| of the countries of Europe. 

The receipts and disbursements are stated in franes 
which we have reduced io dollars, as follows: 

Receipts. France $284,361 ;;Germany $10,388; North 
America $15,722; South America $1,870; Belgium $32,- 
625; Great Britain $37,499; Sjates of the church $19,- 
156; Spain $4,028; Greece $300; Ionian Isles $192; Le- 
vant $635; Lombardy $8,418; Lucca $1,870; Malta $2, 
318; Modena $3,519; Parma $2,806; ‘I'he Low Coun- 
tries $17,450; Portugal $4,580; Prussia $33,089; Sardi- 
nian States $46,770; Two Sicilies $17,390; Switzerland 
$7,109; ‘Tuscany $8,605; various districts of Italy $2,- 


‘Total receipts for the year 1846, $668,986. Balance 
on hand at the commencement of the year, $57,849.- - 
Total means for 1846, $726,805. 

Disbursements. Missions in Europe $120,447; mis- 
sions in Asia $205,656; missions in Africa $68,811; mis- 
sions in America, $190,541; missions in Oceanea $81,- 
040. Expenses for printing and publications $42,093,— 
Incidental expenses $780. 

Total disbursements for 1846, $726,300. 





CaTuotics. According to a table compiled for the N. 
York Observer, the Austrian Leopold Society at Vienna 
have, in the last fifteen years and a half, expended two 








| cide, have been prehibited in two of the provinces 





We believe a similar measure was adopted at the! 
Protestant Episcopal Convention, and the Rev. 
Trapier appointed or spuke of as the intended past 
the church. 

One of the thousand and one charges made aga 
the south by the abolitionists is that we keep a ki 
ledge of the word of Gord from our slaves. It has 
ag much truth in ut, as anything else that the dis¢l 
of Tappan and Garrison have ever said. 

{ Charleston Southern Patr 


Inpia. It is stated that the Suttee, or burning of 
dows on the funeral! pile of their husbands, and ia 


From a recent report of the missionaries al the 
rican Baptist Board, in Arracan, (India,) it appeal 
twenty-nine churches named in the report, havé 
3,240 members, and 1,427 candidates tor baptis™. 










Curva ann Java. A letter in the Diario di 8 
from a Catholic inhabitant of Java, dated Deore 
1846, states that the Sultan of the island of bet 
demanded. the rites of baptism for himself 8 











: ° : a Sece 
family, trom the Catholic priest at Singapore- rch, 
fered to build a church at his own expense “ ware 
cipal town of Bauka. The example of the Sulta} "Bayo 
probably be followed by the inhabitants of a 
of the adjacent island of Bissiton. The pop# ® store el 


the two is abeut 60,000, most of them Chinese. 
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gating the Roman Catholic taith in Ah heges 


LOvern. 


; al 
and no fewer than 1,700 competitors entered the list 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—JULY 17. 1847--TRADE AND COMMERCE. 311 
einen ——— . 4 — 
1 MR ims To Mecca. Out of 60,000 persons who made | Total imports for eeven months 56,419,949 
wards propa. re image to Mecoo, no fewer than 20,000 died | Total increase of dutiable merchandise under New Orleans ok 
da and the U. wa é ; new law 6,236,587 | Mobile 75,449 

' ecli _ | Total duties received and due for seven Florida 17,825 
. SuALL THERE BE FUNERALS ON THE SaBpaTH? A dis-| months 10,980,625 | Texas "820 
trench govern. wished clergyman of Pittsburg, proposes this ques- | Increase of duties under new law 438,325 | Georgia 17,836 
d moral songs, tion to the consideration of the religious public. It was Exports. South Carolina 43,493 
sred the list. to have been discussed on Tuesday evening, at the First| The operation of new tariff compared with the same | North Carolina 650 
byterian church of that day. period of the old tariff: Virginia 450 
y arrived lately When that question is decided, we suppose the next 1846-7. 1845.6. cipeneiiidie’ 
om the King of that will be proposed, will be, whether there shall be December 4,465,521 2,796,314 303,686 
of Natchez — any deaths on Saturday. January 3,192,406 2,122,606 And at Macon, (Ga.) 4.233 . 
st = . is wow 3.468,009 1,$72,545 ae and Hamburg 23.635 
’ NOs 
ete eM TRADE AND COMMERCE. a an ee ee sore on oe 
chez Courier. i) “From the New York Evening Post. ad 4,169,864 3,114,459 in 
COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. soins 7,265,290 4,062,249 : , 442,172 
For the las Lepore. pos Ti wt Of this, there will be required for the Ameri- ’ 
heology at Ber. In June. 1847. In June, 1846 Total 30,623,668 16,806,644 can manufacturers 250,000 
844, the number oo ‘orses 1 289.006 | Increase Sin 
Lu allthe Ger. MB Free ble 5,689,109 4.605 597| Lhe exports consisted of domestic merchandise, fo- | Left for foreign export 192.172 
zical students, of § Duta 647.813 "99'199 | Teign merchandise, and specie, and were respectively as | One quarter will go to France and the conti- . 
iL NOt IN 80 great Specie “ ve | follows: nent 48.043 
$6,638 280 5,873,655 Specie. ' ar 
Increase 794.625 ’ - 1846-7. 1845-6. Left for export to Liverpool 144,129 
Bavaria, females ne Duties received. December 00,000 133.786 It can thus be seen that, unaided by the growing crop 
Lonastic vow up 1847 1,444,771 June 1846 1,462,098 January 71,728 21,762 144,129 bales is all that can go from the United States 
June, . i ‘nan’ February 4,000 126,700 to Liverpool, to the Ist Januar i 
onths previous 9,315,854 9,080,202 y, 1848, with the excep- 
Six m ete re ona Mhesicatirse March 943,885 257,781 tion of what little may be behind in the country, which 
an anniversary $10,760,625 10.542.300 April 73,558 519,599 is admitted by all to be next thing to none. 4 
tion in England, E om _— ay 158,000 291,040 Another inquiry naturally presents itself. What will be 
Birmingham fr une, 1847. June, 1846. June 134,330 000,000 the 8p we stock in Liverpool on the lst January, 1848? 
s services of gen. di 6,810,203 ,745,6 e e folowing may approximate it; 
naritable and ral ng merch _— 301.757 al bes Total 685,501 1,340,668 Stc ‘k on hand there at the latest dates 505,000 
hat one lady was Specie 134,330 Domestic merchandise. bi be — from the U. S. (from old and 
Ct od Sd pee al a ow ew crops 
7,256,280 4,067,249 December ani me 251788 To be received from other sources Tas'aeo 
- thousand dollar Six months previous 43,366,386 14,739,392 January 3,043,552 1,939,412 -—— 
se of missions, in a cogunguaineee February 3,384,733 1,673,342 h 880,000 
s, by the childr $40,622,666 $18,806,641 March 3,768,574 1,463,529 An toe epee Conneee ne of 
| Incense 21,816,025 April 3,737,018 1,990,736 a oe eee 
Comparison of the old and new tariffs for seven months. ay 3,673,393 2,529,096 m — per week,) there 
orge Hollaway, off The imports for seven months commencing with the 1st June 6,310,203 3,745 687 } > h required for consump- 
okesbury Semina#iMm of December last, upon the adoption of the new tariff. ——_-- ~~ Take . be next 6 months 500,000 
for the educatiotllt or ab follows: Total 28,628,773 15,858,535 . mn? y exporters and for- 
eachers. Imports. Foreign merchandise. wat ed into the country un- 
f the Medilm Decembe 5 476,655 coleste December, $ Free 65,876 Kree 43,922| ©" 200,000 700,000 
erence of the Me ember 5,476, ,076, >) Duti 188,34 Duti 01 aie 4 —_— 
ence having mucigm January 6,068.999 5,241,515 | —r maret agg py ty P y seo thes © in paverpedt ist Jan., 1848 180,000 
reported at its la@il™ February 7,409,639 4,749,637 | “8nuary, ; Dutiable 49,073 Dutiable 124.575 | characterized “ ae se a in money matters, which has 
id seventy-two doll March 8.1 7,141 2013606 Feb Free 15,579 Free 52,248 | prevail for th i ; ee ny he onthe in England, cease to 
tions, in cash, willy April 13,723,526 6.440.815 | *e>ruary, ; Dutiable 63,695 Dutiable 120,356 Nok te to th “ Ah » and the pestilence and threatened 
al due on notes a May 7,933,711 6,438,397 | 15 Free 51,355 Free SE SEE | ter'damnand end ination in Europe disappear, and a bet- 
June 6,638,254 5,873,655 | March ; Dutiable 83,082 Dutiable 122,072] return to the working of “weual tims” wodkh Mahe 14 
anaes putea . 5.713 , - : ime” wou ollow.— 
he ammount of leg art a $41,682,579 April Dintable 77'385 Diiiable 190°518 far kt araeca ter a aan ede te Tea 
in the Missiona ncrease »049, ' F 97,711 F 85,850 | ; . months 750,000, 
tal from August I The imports were made up of autiable goods, free | May Dutiable 230.760 Dutiable 2081662 | sd‘ leaving tm Lavery cxeausting the entire stock, 
goods, and specie, in the following proportions: Free 185,399 Free 4 pane lina i llemet ool on the Ist of January, 1848, 
Dutiable. Jane Duliable 123,358  Dutiable 223,5041 "The picture will be very difficult, h 
ears that the corr 1846-7. 1845-6. | Total free 480,706 Total free 449,156 | different state of things exist in En: owrver, should @ 
; December 4.279.813 3,499,991 ‘6 d . bl 715.680 ‘ duti. 1.096 559 gS exist in t n land. In no event 
strangely in ert boas 3.499.682 4,842 884 utiable ého, ull. 1,000, meegh can the stock of cotton in Liverpool on the Ist 
, was, imme ‘o90" aa” — , ae anuar t . . . 
stism. ‘The Bpit — bom st} 4,177,968 Total $1,196,586 Total $1,545,715 | count of Freee re, eculiarly distressing, except on ac- 
jetrer from Lexia “y 8.339 po rer Increase of commerce in seven months, under the | ‘The American crop of cotton for 1844-5 
e baptism which t en 5 B38 61 4.160' ; new law, at this port: was over 2 
t Ashland, on the i: 5 689.109 160,300 Exports $21,816,025 The American crop of cotton for 1845-6 400,000 
iters-in-law, on te une ’ ’ 0 4,605,527 Imports 14,837,470 wae over 9 100 000 
hurch was under a ee ae oma emcee In bales of aver ight i re 
aie Aaa $41,626,427 $35,989,840 Total $36,653,895 tae - — weight it cannot ex- 
inday in July the ¢ 1946-7 F see assis palace ae . The entire stock of cotton in Liverpool oe 
formed there by ! Dec. 537,496 598 186 61.346 78 396 From the Palmetto State Banner. ret January, 1546, was ? 1,000,000 
‘ ’ ‘ ’ . . ’ 
Jen, 418,443 © 376,905 «90874 = 21°785 | Corron rrosrecrs. Mr. Editor: This subject is one| ~ Je Jancare: tad, coon in Liverpool, 
F Feb. 285,128 474,360 1,236,122 96,779 | that cannot fail to be interesting to most of your rea- What will it b “* the 1 §00,000 
ULATION. A meel Mch. 786,937 1,092,476 1,329,458 62,225 | ders. Indeed it is one in which all branches of trade| J; ig worth the the Ist January, 1848? 
ian church en oul April 1,987,033 2,228,878 2,397,054 106,544 | are more or less interested. ‘I'o the producer and dea- | Spares to f y of remark that the exports from the VU. 
nts made for i 138,753 1,300,751 1,326 697 27,286 | ler in it, it must be peculiarly so. The future course of | corres soe ee ports are short, as compared with the 
nstruction “ POR «401,358 = 1,239,006 547,813 29,122 | prices depends mainly on the supply and demand. ‘I he To Pm Brit of last year, as follows, viz: 
cily. Phe cal — --————— | annexed data will show the former, the latter depend- Pe, Penne itain 252,857 bales 
simself gratuitous) $6,215,148 $7,270,561 7,978,374 $428,148 | ing more or less on conjecture. Ochar fon ° 114,978 bales 
the Aggregate for seven months. The receipts of cotton at the ports of the U. States to eae parse 22,196 bales 
vas adopted st _.. 1846-7. 1845-5. | the latest dates, as compared with those of the previous Makin lof eae ee 
, and the us Vatiable $41,626,427 $33,989,840 | year to the same period, are as follows, viz: fo ‘sennse = f fotal of _ 390,031 bales 
the intended p&s"HMBpecie 7,978,374 422,178 1846-7. 1845-6. | early inthe season toh ee crore it is altogether too 
F ~ G.218.148 7,910,561 | New Orleans 695,519 1,025,898 ae | B . e odes orm any thing hke a correct es- 
charges made el Ate: outst | Mohile 322,169 419,741 | after paolo Pr . hog ond much depending on the 
that we keep @ 50 Total 55,819,949 51,682,579 | Florida 124,664 133,268 | ‘The gpri 8. One thing is certain, it had a bad start. 
ar slaves. It hassl received 10,760,625 10,642,300 | T'exas 8,044 back ord ae Gd: and vegetation of every kind 
else that the ¢! nrtease of dutiable goods in 1845-7 5,636,687 | Georgia 223,235 164,038 | tions, even = mids rains have prevailed in many sec- 
er said. Patri ase of free goods 1,055,413} Do. Sea Island 7,667 10,317 | and propitious ' sig any So that however favorable 
ton Southern 4 ase of specie 7,656,226 | South Carolina 326,836 216,709 art ‘ >. th veda ii plant the remainder of the season 
aie ty @ Of duties received 218,323 Do. Sea Island 13,653 19,281 | been P if in adden > thie’ 3 be so great as it would have 
ttee, or burning ° he imports now in the warehouse are not included | North Carolina 6,038 9,094 propitious sprin The is, ithad had a favorable and 
husbands, and 10 We. ‘The statement is prepared quarterly.. That for } Virginia 10,570 11,960 | it cannot be crane Boat en may bea fair average one— 
, of the province’ HM’ *cond quarter, which has just expired, will not be oometoeene vii -_ C. 
igsionaries at the é plete for some days. The estimate for that quarter, 1,737,740 2,010,286 
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+ Ware- 
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830,865 “ paid 
"Soreend qr. $567,964 Due end of qr. 























at Singapore: wa 
n the re- 
oh - eewgaltan ued 1,500,000 Duties payable 
ppitants of wo 900,000 ‘ paid 
0 an ANN 
on “cntnese “ore at end qr. 600,000 Due at end qr. 


wever, will vary but in a trifling degree from the ac- 
First quarter—January, February, and March. 
1,398,529 Duties payable 


, Second quarter—April, May, and June. 


426,923 
240,018 


186,905 


520,000 
300,000 


> 


1846 and 1847. 


mains in the 





$20,000 


were, at 


Showing a deficiency to this time of 272,546 bales. 
It will be seen from the above tables, that the defi- 
ciency at New Orleans, Mobile, and Florida, is 436,546 
bales. The bales at these ports are about } heavier than 
those of the Atlantic ports. By adding 109,136 to the 
above 272,546, you have a deficiency in the receipts 
equal to 381,682 bales. This deficiency must increase 
to the end of the season, and on the first of September 
next, cannot be less than 400,000. bales. ‘This taken 
from the last crop, leaves 1,700,000 bales for the crop of 


A natural inguiry arises, what portion of this yet re- 
nited States? At the latest dates there 


By Lord Ashburton, 


resent monetary difficulties 
ee, y one of more than 
sagaci 
merci 
ence, are entitled to great respect. 


than Lord Ashburtor; and his 


ship, when reasoning dispassio upon 
of he bank charter act of irae ae ay 2 





contending was based upon erroneous principles, 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
’ 


The distinguished position held b 
during the last half century in the eens wma 
renders a pamphlet from his pen upon the subject of the 


ordinary 


Few men possess a larger share of intuitive 


questions, founded on ‘25> ‘varied ‘eupent 


us is entirely free from dogmatical assumptions, His lerd- 
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receive the attention which his high authority on such 
questions must universally command. His lordship 
Says: 

My object in appearing before the public is to endea- 
vor to maintain, with as few words as the case will per- 
mit, the opinion I gave when the charter act was before 
the house of lords. that the expeciatiuns entertained of | 
this infallible panacea were unfounded—that it would | 
only work in fair weather, when restrictions of all sorts | 
xre inoperative and immaterial—that it could not fail to | 
break down under the first difficulty—and that itis in| 
jact a serious aggravation, if rot indeed the actual cause 
of the distress we now experience. 


The nature and extent of these embarrassments are 
too notorious for it to be necessary to dwell upon them 
atany length A very short time ago the interest of 
money, was at 24 and 3 percent. Every body found it | 
difficult to employ their capital; now nobody can obtain | 
it for the best security under 8 10, or even 12 per cent. | 
The stagnation of the most legitimate trade is complete; | 
the manufacturer stops his works; the minister ig obliged 
to double the interest of his excheguer-bills, and is still 
at a less to give even a decent appearance to public cre- 
dit; while Mr. Brown, a merchant of the first credit and 
character, representing South Lancashire, tells the house 
of commons “that the alarm and want of confidence | 
were such that orders for human fvod to the United 
States and other countries were in many cases counter- 
manded, prudent houses not chovsing to risk their cre- 
dit by being drawn upon, until they should see what 
steps government might take to restore the healthy action | 
of trace.” On the other hand, orders for the manufac- 
tures of the country cannot be executed, by which we 
were to be enabled to pay for this food, because the en- 
tire stagnation of the circulation preven:ed the ordinary 
operations of credit by which alone such transactions | 
can be conducted. There is no class in a country, 
where the machinery of its economy is sv complicated, 
who do not suffer under this strange state of things, | 
from the richest capitalist to the poor mechanic who 
lives by his daily labor; but my object is. not to describe 
its fatal consequences if suffered w continue, which are 
sufficiently obvious, but to call public attention to the 
causes which have brought it about, that we may en- 
deavor to avoid the repetiuon of such a calamity. 

His lordship then proceeds at great length to analyse 
the causes which led to the panic of 1825, contrasting 
the details of that event with the difficulties of the pre- 
sent period, which he describes in the fullowing terms: 

Let us shortly examine the unfortunate symptoms | 
which we now witness when, with a sound state of trade | 
and £10,000,000 of specie in the bank. our monetary | 
distress is greater than when in 1825 the coffers of the | 
bank were empty, and a Jarge portion of merchants ru- | 
ined by mad speculation. The treasure of the bank | 
had stood for a Jong ume at about £15,000,000 in round | 
numbers; the amount of this treasure was considered a 
burthen to them, imposing a useless waste of interest.— | 
It was a subject of complaint, and for a long time the | 
directors would have been much obliged to anybody | 
who would have taken four or five millions off their | 
hands. The want of food then vecurred, and, com- | 
bined with the increased price of cotton, overbalanced | 
the amount of our exports, and required a part payment | 
in bullion. The natura! quesiion, then, to be asked was, 
to what extent this was likely t) go. ‘The contirental | 
exchanges afforded no ground for alarm; Russia at first 
took some gold from us, which svon ceased; but the chief | 
demand was for America—-a country with whieh we | 
have always an extensive reciprocal trade. It might | 
fairly be presumed that four or five millions would sa- 
tisfy this demand, which would reduce the treasure of | 
the bank from filtteen to ten millions. This, which 
might have been the practical estimate of practical men, 
turns out (0 be the truth; and the bank with its ten mil- | 











ests, or disturbed them slightly. But the directors had 
no power to eXercise any opinion; the rigid parliamen- 
tary machine was to think and act for them; the whole 
country was disordered; and ic would be dithieult to 
form any estimate of the iminense losses both of the ex 
chequer and of individuals which ensued. 


I veg not to be wndersiood as wishing to maintain 
that the efflux of specie of the adverse state of the fo- 
reign exchanges are in no case to be considered by the 
bank; I huld these syinptoms, on the contrary, to be es 
sential elements in guiding its conduct; but that they 
must be considered with all surrounding and connecting 
circumstances by men of business and experience, ca- 
pable of giving to them all a corresponding weight and 
importance in their deliberation, and not be imposed 
upon ther drily and arithmetically, nay, mechanically, 
by act of parliament. ‘This is a question between limi- 
tation by rule or by discretion; and the limitation by rule 
suits Only a state of things as invariable as the rule it- 
self. It would be foolish and even mischievous to in- 
culcate indifference to or speak lightly of any suspen- 
sion, even for an dour, of the cash payments of the great 
bank. It weuld be, to say the least of it, a great public 
scandal, to be guarded against by every prudential mea- 
sure: absolute security against such a catastrophe is hard- 
ly attainable in the case of a bank issue. The act of 
1844 certainly does not give it; for the whole treasure 
left by that act at the disposal uf the bank might have 
been drawn out in five minutes by the private deposi- 
sitors; and it is worthy of remark, that with us, under 
the former uncontrolled managemeni of twenty-four di- 
rectors, such a disgrace has never happened, excepting 
in 1797, when the suspension was forced upon the bank 
by the large foreign payments of the minister; and these 
operations were reluctantly consented to by the direc- 


' 
| 
lions left in its coffers, need have disiributed no inter- | 
' 








| capital. 


| varied securities and engagements perform the essential | 
‘duties of his circulation. 
| the offices performed by these several articles are difle- 











tors from a belief that the safety of the country from a 
foreign enemy depended on them. 

Bui why is tis extreme care of the purity of the 
standard of value. of the integrity of the pound sterling. 
soimportant? It would be mere pedantry to be looking 
so carefully afier a possible Moall fectonsel difference 
for a short time between gold and paper, if this object 
were not combined with the more important one of 
maintaining, 4s well as errcumstances permit, an equal 
value of money—of money taken in its popular sense, 
and consisting among us of combined ingredients of 
paper and metal—of money as compared with and 
commanding all commodities. Now this fright of the 
bank, with ten millions in her coffers, of violating this 
parliamentary restraint. has driven her into proceedings 
which have depreciated to a very great extent every de- 
scription of property. food, only, for evident reasons, ex- 
cepted. It would not be easy to estimate this deprecia- 
tion, extending over all merchandise, stocks, railrvad 
shares, &c.: it probably weuld not be overstated at from | 
10 to 20 per cent.; but what is worse, it has paralysed | 
this property in the hands of the possessors, rendered it 
unavailable towards meeting their engagements, and 
thus produced in many cases | ecuniary sacrifices much 
beyond ‘he mere depieciation of the value of the pro- 
perty itself. It has further occasioned the suspension of 
the execution of orders from our customers in every 
quarter, thus distressing manufacturers and impeding 
those very operations which would have corrected the 
tendency to an unfavorable balance of trade, and given | 
safety tv the circulation of the bank. —_ 

It is needless to follow up farther all the fatal conse- | 
quences to capital branching from this mistaken anxiety 
nbout currency: the latter is. afier all. but the shadow of | 





| the former—the small change by which the transactions | 


are liquidated, though undoubtedly, in some respects, | 
the regulator of its value: but I have no hesitation in | 
thinking that, if these enormous fluctuations in the va- | 
lue of property, and these occasional disturbances of | 
manufacturing industry, are inseparable from the circu: | 
lation of bank notes, we pay teo dear for this accommo- | 
dation, great ond useful as it is. and thatit would be 
mere safe to have no banks of issue, and use only those 
of deposit, like the great trading city of Hamburg. | 
am, however, equally convinced that no such sacrifice 
is necessary; and that but for the artificial restraints of 
the law, the integrity of the currency or the medium of 
value could be adequataly maintained wiihout disturb- 
ing the more essential equable currency of property and | 





If the Birmingham philosophers are puzzled by the | 
question so often put to them to define what they mean | 
by a pound sterling when their paper is clothed in tts | 
irredeemable character, sounder reasoners appear to | 
have equally failed in any precise Cefinition of the word | 
currency. The act of 1844 treats it simply as bank 
notes to bearer; but they who observe critically and 
carefully all the varied mazes of our gponied transac- 
tions must recognise an almost endless #4riety of objects | 


| 
} 
| 


acting mure or less directly, and with more or less cele- | 
rity, the same part—bills of exchange, at long or short! 
dates—exchequer bills—India and railroad bonds—de- 

posits on demand with the great money-brokers—latter- | 
jy post office orders for smail sums passing from town | 
town, of which useful description of quasi currency the | 
public will probably be surprised to learn that little short 
of 6,000,000 were circuijated last year. But above all, 
deposits, both with the Bank of England and private 
bankers, are a most essential part of this currency; | 
though they do not appear in the tangible shape of a| 
piece of paper passing from hand to hand, they are in | 
fact the most formidable means of commanding the 
treasures of the bank, though they seem to be wholly | 
overlooked by cur exclusive guardians of the currency. | 
The theorist sees in circulation nothing but the bank | 


note; but the practical man, engaged in large Operations, | 


knows how many millions pass through his hands with- | 
out his seeing or touching a bank note,and how many 


| 
I: is undoubtedly true, that | 
rent from those performed by the paper which is the iar | 
mediate representative of the metalle standard, but they 
all coneur, in degrees and modes differing from each | 
vther, which it would be difficult to define, and which | 
appear to escupe all precise analysis, in circulating the 
eaeee iransactuions of our coliossal commercial 
body. 


It is easy in theory to say that the bank should look 
to itself, without caring for the exchequer; but the busi- 
ness of the eXchequer is the business of us all, and if 
not cared for is sure,do what you may, to bring all 
other Interests into confusion. It has uncertain wants 
and uncertain income; no foresight can preserve it from 
accident. An Irish famine calls upon it one year, a fal- 
ling off of revenue another; and where is it to look for 
assistance but to the bank? for these are cases which 
new loans without bank assistance cannot meet, and 
this assistance the bank is bound to keep itself wm a 
condition to give. It is for this that it has great privile- 
ges; and if we have made such a bargain with the bank 
that it cannot afford to perform its proper functions, 
which 1 do not believe, those conditions should be re- 
laxed. 

It must be admitted that these duties towards the go- 
vernment become more serious and uncertain in extent 
from the modern practice of yearly throwing over our 
sources of revenue, and trusting to accident whether 
our balance is one of deficiency or “surplus; the system, 
which | have always humbly opposed, we shall some day 


‘animate it—cause me to believe that the rectifica 





bitterly repent. It imposes upon us this year the scan- 
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dal of a large loan in time of profound peace If 
every adverse accident we are to borrow, and on for 
recurring period of prosperity to throw over wy; hor 
of paying, the end of such a course cannot be doubu 
the precise period of our fate can alone be unéeen 
But this is a subject, however important, which ak 
reign to my present purpose, and J touch upon jt sat . 
to exemplify the necessity government is under of ha ely 
a bank on which it can rely for occasional} assist a 
under the various difficulties in which it may be Hn 
There can be no reason to distrust the integrit ced. 
honest intentions of the directors of the bank; of ie’ 
can speak from personal experience; no body of 
stand more clear from jobbing of any kind; they me 
be misled by false theories, but the public have thig ? 
curity tor their conduct, that though undoubtedly buts 
fairly to attend to the interests of their proprietors thos 
proprietors are they—the directors themselves being f ‘ 
the most part merchants of eminence—have a far ey 
ter interest in the general well-being of the trading 
world than they can possibiy have in any increase ; 
dividend from their small stake in bank stock. , 
An adverse state of foreign exchanges, from whateye 
cause arising, and whether temporary or otherwise, jg jg 
be corrected by making money scarce, and thereby low. 
ering the value of all merchandise, until by the depre: 
ciation a market is forced for it abroad. Do these rea 
soners comprehend the losses occasoned by this depre. 
ciation of all property when this screw is applied 1) 
correct every occasional fluctuation of the exchanges! 
And, moreover, how uselessly these sacrifices are jy, 
creased in cases like the present, when the difficulty w 
be guarded against is not real, but the result of a fanej. 
ful scale of paper and bullion which imagines dangers 
while there is a larger portion of treasure in the bank 
than the average of many years of supposed abundance, 
If our trade is to be so governed, and liable to these ca. 
prices, is ittoo much to say that the advantages of 
paper circulation are overbalunced by its inconveniep. 
ces and dangers? The character of the latter demand 
upon us for gold must also be considered. It wag for 
food suddenly wanted; if those wants continue, we must 
have the supply or starve, whatever be the state of our 
paper circulation; and how can it be supposed that you 
can suddenly create by cheapness new markets for 
goods rather of luxury than of necessity, a creation 
which a]! practical men know to be a work of time and 
therefore wholly unfit as a remedy tor an immediate 
emergency? If food from America be further required 
by another failing harvest, we must pay for it as well as 
our means and credit will permit; but it would be idleto 
suppose that we can at once create a corresponding 
market for our own goods, and that the people abroad 
will wear two coats and two shirts because we wish to 
sell them. It would be pertect suicide to determine by 
law, that if this irresistible demand should come upon 
us, so as further to lower the treasure of the bank, the 
trade of the country is to be oppressed by a further tum 
of the screw, until the notes of the bank are reduced 


| within the arbitrary limits of the act of 1844.” 





Reece atl 


MR. GEORGE SUMNER’S LETTER TO 
ALPHONSE De LAMARTINE. 
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[TRANSLATED FOR THE BOSTON ATLAS FROM Til 
“JOURNAL DES DEBATS,” OF JUNE 6TH.] 
Paris, May 31st, 1847, 
Sir: In a work which, like the history of the Girow 
dins, seeks to portray faithfully events and men (00 
near our own time to be calmly judged by most 
minds—and yet still too far off to be accuralelf 


_studied—it is impossible but that there should be 
expressions which wound the feelings and opiniois 


of many. The author must have, himself, expected 
this. The elevated and independent character of 
his work, and the Jove of truth—which meee 
of any errors of fact, into which he may have ul, 
consciously fallen, must be as earnestly desired bj 
him, as by those to whom, through those errors, ne 
does injustice. Jt is this conviction which dictated 
the reclamation that I have the honor of addressil§ 
to you. 

in the 4th volume of the Girondins, liv. 23, chap’ 
VI. and VIAI., you give a fragment of a letter eld 
to the convention by the Deputy of Calais, ie 
Payne, in which he urges the necessity of a 
Louis XVI. to judgment, and you continue: ‘ 
were the terms in which the voice of America, 
franchised by Louis XVI., echoed in the prison 
Louis XVI! An American—a citizen—a 526° rihe 
manded, if not the head, at least the ignominy ° ' 
king who had covered, with French bayone ae 
cradle of his country’s liberty. Ingratitude ae 
ed itself in outrage. * * Payne bad been 4 ving 
with all attention and kindness by the king, m 7 
his mission to Paris, to ask the aid of France at 
vor of America. Louis XVI. had made a oe is 
six millions to the young republic; and a me the 
the hands of Franklin and Payne that the! ait 
king was deposited, * * * The last id have 
earth to show hatred to Louis XVI. ott of Franke 
been the Apostle of America and the friend © 
Duell 
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Een ena ; | a GIRS fe oT , P ee 
rf it is difficult to understand how or when the Eng- | sage to America. Before the events of the 10th of difficulty into which their situation has thrown us.— 
on an jishman Payne became the ‘‘Apostle of America.”’| August, Morris was in frequent consultation with | That they may speedily obtain liberty, peace, and 
ir meang fe did, indeed, live some time in America, and was | Louis XV1.; he had counselled the king to quit Paris, | tranquility, is our earnest prayer.” 
Joubifu; aturalized there—as he was afterwards in France— | and the arrangements for his flight were concerted at) At the moment that this letter of Jefferson’s was 
erin bat he was never sent upon any mission, nor did he | the American legation. Towards the end of July,| written, money had just been voted by congress, for 
ich is fo. ever bave any enjoyment under the authority of, | 1792, Louis XVJ. deposited with Morris certain pri- | the relief of the suffering colony of St. Doiningo,— 
fee or in connexion with, the American government, | vale papers, and money to the amoun: of 748,000 and, in addition to these gratuities, the sum of four 
yet sites ‘except that of clerk in the bureau of one of the) livres tournois. The events of the 10th August put | million livres, which the national assembly, by its 
Ne plone committees of congress—which post, afler a few | an end to the plan of flight, and on that day, M. de| decree of 26th June, 1792, had requested the govern- 
grity Mi months’ occupation, he was glad to resign, in order| Moncie! Bremond and others concerned in it, toge- ment of the United States to furnish the colony,— 
; of this | to prevent removal for misconduct. The commis-/ ther with the count d’Estaing, took refuge in che | paid into the hands of the French minister. The 
IV of men sioners sent from the United States, to solicit the | hotel of the American Legation. ‘*Whether my | political considerations, and the regard for the un- 
they may aid and alliance of France, during the war of Inde- house will be a protection to you or to me,” said | fortunate Louis XVI, which caused the American 
€ this ge. ‘e. were Franklin, Deane, and Lee; and it} Morris, ‘-God only knows; but such refuge as it af- | funds destined for France to Jie, for a certain time 
1} endence, ’ ’ » ae y ’ , : | * ‘ A ’ me, 
y bound wastotbem that the sums; offered by Louis XVI. fords you shall have, let what will befall me.” Part | inactive at Amsterdam, did not prevail to retard that 
he re. gs a don gratuit, and accepted as a Joan from the go- of the funds deposited by Louis XVI., were employ- | portion of them which was destined tora work of 
, fore vernment of France, were paid. All the documents ed to save from the massacres of September, and to | humanity. Within two years from this lime, the last 
e Weta and correspondence relative to this negotiation have | aid the escape of persons compromised by their at- | sol of the debt was paid. 
ncrease of been printed, either in the ‘‘Secret Journals of Con- | tachment to the king. An extract note of these dis- The inexactitudes of fact in the history of the 
ti gress,” OF in the “Diplomatic Correspondence of the | bursements was kept by Morris, and the moment | Girondins, to which as an American, [ have thought 
| whatever Revolution,” 12 volumes, published by order of the that his mission to Paris was ended. he weut to Vi-| it my duty to draw your attention, have given me 
‘Wise, is 19 ment. These works! have at your disposi-;| enna, to render to Madame Royale [the daughter of | an Opportunity to speak of the sympathy and grati- 
govern y P y 8 P £P le sympathy and g 
my low. tion, and they will show you that Payne had no part Louis XVI _, now Dutchess of Angouleme] an account | tude towards Louis XVI, which existed, and which 
mont whatever in this or in any other diplomatic trausac- | Of his trust, and to pay over to her the sum which | still exists in the United States. It would be wrong, 
srt i ined in his hands. however, to suppose that tt feel 
| tion of the United Siates. remained in Sa 3 SES es , ppose that these feelings are confined 
os pe There is little, perhaps, to inspire respect, ii the | You speak of the gift of six million livres made | to the unfortunate king. That nation which 1s ever 
exchanges! cynical character of the Deputy of Calais. It seems by Louis XVI. to the Uniied States. Permit me, ready to succor the oppressed, and which prefers 
CPS are in. ip wever, to state. that when the judgment| 8!" '0 draw your attention to certain facts which | generous ideas to material interests, must ever pos- 
ssh but just, however, to state, tha n the judgmen : : Prete , Ue ie Sie 
ifficulty to ‘¢ XVI. was determined on, the influence 8¥@ @ bearing upon this assertion. The whule | sess the admiration of freemen, and above all, the 
> of Louis ’ . y) ‘ * 
of a fanei. which he enjoyed in France was earnestly exercised | amount advanced to the United States, by the court | constant sympathies of those whose fathers chose to 
es dangers to save the life of the unfortunate king. tn his let-| Of France, during the war of independence, was 18! brave the dangers of the ocean, and of exile in an 
rate ter to the convention of 15th January, 1793, insert- million livres. Part of this was generously offered | unknown land, rather than to enjoy the comforts of 
indanee, , : , 5s ’ ' bea! 
‘o these en, ME ed in the Proces verbal, and printed in the Moniteur, | 28 2 40n gratuit, but it was accepted only as a loan, | home by the sacrifice of a principle. 
: Jenuar ; ae | and by the convention between Count Vergennes! The debt of American gratitude is due to the 
ntages of a (No. 18—18th January, 1793) is the following pas- | yee : ; | . ; : is ¢ 
cousenien. sage:—‘It is to France that the United States owe and Franklin, signed on the 16th July, 1782, (a copy | whole French nation, but the desire to individuasize, 
ter demand the succors by means of which they were enabled of which I have at your service,) it was agreed, that if | may so say, the expression of that’ gralAuge: 
It was for to throw off, by force of arms, the unjust and ty- interest at five per cent. should be paid on it from | has caused the names otf three Frenchmen to be en- 
ve, We must rannical domination of George Ill. ‘The eagerness the day of the conclusion of peace. The French | graved on every Anerican heart. The names of 
tate of our i whish she dieplaved.in fucaishine bold | government became responsible also, for other debts | Lafayette, Louis XVI, Vergennes;—and if this trinity 
2d that yo and zeal Which she displayed In furnishing both men | f 0 : lor Aras ; 
ye Wat you and money, was the natural consequence of her| ° the United States, contracted in Holland and of the well belove} be completed by one whose ac- 
narkets for thinet for liberty; but as the nation on account of the| ¢/8¢¥here amounting to sixteen millions livres, so | tions were less prominent—whose services were less 
ey sees oe ‘on f that the whole American debt to France, at the | known to fame—than those of the other two. it i 
of time and obstacles arising from its form of government, could oll | ; vO, 8 
i csenedints then only act by a monarchial organ, that organ, commencement of 1784, was 34 millions livres tour- | that Vergennes was the first friend America found 
her required whatever might have been ils private motives, per- | ys Most of this bore interest at aes ger cent., | eri, te ghd eurnarity ‘wit Louis XVI,—it 
it as wells MMB formed then a good action. Let the United States of | and was to be paid at intervals, after adelay of _ was he who staked his reputation as a minister upon 
Id be idleto HARA merica, then, be the safeguard and the shelter of | Levene PORTE: "BY Ce ONS O6 TIER Dineen, Vee | the success of her struggle,—he who proposed al- 
ee Louis Capet. There, far away from the miseries. sorely pressed for money, made indirect propositions | Ways generous aid to her cause, and he, who, in nis 
ople abroa and crimes of royal life, he will learn, by the con-| to the American government for an immediate re- | diplomatic relations with the American ministers— 
oa oe stant spectacle of public prosperity that the true P2yment of this loan, ata great d.scount. These pro- | Franklin and Jetferson—showed always a loyal and 
gritty Fi f ics at of | positions were not accepted. “Justice and honor re- | honorable spirit. 
come upon ystem of government is not that ef kings, but that of ire.” cath Washtnet thon beebideat: hat ' At the td ; > et} 
e bank, the Mmrepresentation. In recalling these facts, and in mak | SU'®: mye. 20 Papert ake mary me Os | present day, the American pilgrim who 


debt to France should be fully paid, and that we comes to Versailles, to visit the monument dedicat- 


further turn . : ; 
| should in no wise profit by the temporary embarrass: | ed *‘to all the glories of France,” pauses ina more 


ing this proposition, L consider myself a citizen of 
are reduced 


both countries. | make this proposition as a citizen of 


j 











re the American republic, who feels the gratitude that | mer rete Ps ol vi | ote ae Church of Notre Dame,—and 
oxmmmecsee Me he owes toevery Frenchman. | make it also as a! <p Me Shree agen ore eee lately passed, ap- | th ro opie van tribute of affection and respect, at 
R TO M. Gem who, though the enemy of kings, does not for- | PrCerenteas “ensy ene NUNNOT OE eHow: lobe tis 1 tne, vier OF Varennes, at the tomb of that French- 
- get they make part of the family of humanity--and_ Holland, for the early acquittal of this sacred debt. |; man who, swaying the councils of his sovereign, 
ih. to conclude, | maintain it, as a citizen of the French | rhe repayments spy commenced on the 3d of De- bret having influence over the opinions of the na- 
oN ae epublic; for { regard it as the wisest and most poli- | cember, 1790, and before the events of the i0th of | ton, never forgot to be generous and just to Ame- 

: tic measure that can be adoped.”’ August, 23,717,639 livres had been paid. On the 16th | rica. 

FROM THE y anil oF of August a further payment of six millions was to! 1! beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my high 
STH. | ides ne He perhaps, sir, in this proposition, the | have been made at Amsterdam, but the bankers of | consideration. GEORGE SUMNER, 
1st, 1847. on bog : aisauae ¢ different from that which |the French government, Messrs. Hoguen, Grand & | Citizen of the United Siates. 
i Gers vera te agroce. af Faye’ condul, be: Coaw XVLs selena iat tet reese sas hea | TP TTS 
| . ‘ » DE-| Louis ., declaring that their account was then P 7 TOE * io 
ed “— m8 - se to his constituents—not to the citi-| with the executive council alone. Under these cir- 2 SPAM A . he en E BRAVE ye ee 
. accurately etadnys —— States. He was the Deputy of | cumstances, the minister of the United States tO! ‘The reception of the returning volunteers t Nee O 
re should 0 MiMpressed in thi | posite a America. The wish ex-| Holland, Mr. Short, deferred the payment. ‘The | leans, including Colonel Darre's 951) Missi ~ ic 
nd opiviots Mile sofeeu 8 peer that the United States should be | endeavor of the American agent to secure this Mo- | on the 10th ult. at New Guides daracthntacae 
sf, expected npn wr “8 shelter of Louis XVI,” was indeed | ney for Louis XV1, exposed him to severe attacks | imposing aflair. Two columns of the Delt eaheatts 
character 0 of the ardent desire of all Americans; and,| from the French Ambassador at the Hague, M. | A ate 00- 


though the unkind allusion to the motives of the 


ch seems 10 
rectificatiol 
ay have ule 
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se errors, he 







ng Was repugnant to their sentiments, it was re- 
nembered that the author of it was a member of | 
lat convention which had but a few days before, in 
solemn address to the people of the United States 





Maulde, and caused alsocomplaints to be addressed 
by the executive council tothe government of the 
United States. The ground for these reproaches 
of the execulive council may be more easily under- 
stood, than that for the reproach of American ingra- 


| cupied with all that was said, done, or seen, on this 
_thuilling occasion. The day was brightly beautiful 

; and the military eseort large in numbers and bril- 
liant in appearance. The gallant Mississippians 
| numbered in ail about 250 men—what a wreck of 


drawn up by the Gi rn be gh . 2 | this once powerful regiment! It must b b 
Girondin Guadet—read and ; ; ave been a 
p oy x | titude to Louis XVI, coming from a conscientious | sight to make “the pulse throb and the heart bani”? 


Spied on the 22d December—and inserted in the | pistori 
: | istor ian. | h do b] d . ; 

Honileur of the 234 December—declared: ‘The ) wit “- Oudied vigor, to see those herves of Buena 

+, 93, chap" Died States of America will with difficulty be- | ta On the 15th October, 1792, Jefferson, then secre- | Vista! The city authorities, Governor Johnson, &c., 


ieve it: the ; . : ry for foreign relations, wrote to the American | were on the plaiform in the centre, from whic! 
etter Wri! aye tp Support whieh the former courtof France | (ih ister in Paris reiative to the debt of France, say- } 8. 
lais, Thoms fib €m in recovering their independence, was | 
’ 


|S. Prentiss weleomed them from their triumphs, j 
2 aE RB ge these | ing: “We are informed by the public prints that the | behalf of the city, in one of the most et Bo 


rich dictates d 
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of bring! ; | late constitution of France, formally notified to us, is|es. Col. Davis and Lieut. Col. MecOlieg elioeedit: 
nue:—" Such You will, sir, upon further examination, become | suspended, and a new conveption called. During | The day’s celebration wound up with a Nant ben. 
America, & pouvinced, | believe, that the man whom you desig- | the time of this suspension, and while nv legitimate | quet atthe Place d’Armes. The tables etn thie 
the prison ale a8 the “Apostle of America,” had nothing in| government exists, we apprehend we cannot con- | hundred feet long, and were filled with every thin 
_a sage position or character to justify that title. Permit | tinue the repayments of our debt to France, because | that the heart could wish. When the bates Gf the 
nominy of the € lo say, further, that no voice of unkindness to- | there 1s no person authorised to receive it, and give | Piace d’Armes were thrown open for the reception 
bayonets, wn Louis XVI., ever came from the United| an unexceptionable acquittal. * * Should cir- | of the honored guests, a shout arose from the as- 


‘tude expres® 
been treaté 
, king, durivé 


cumstances oblige you to mention this, do it with 
such solid reasons as will occur to yourself, and ac- 
company it with the most friendly declarations, that 


: All that could be done in his behalf was done. 
oo pathy so universally felt for him in Ame- 
» Was shown in the eonduct of the minister plen- 


sembled multitude thac might have beea heard for 
| miles. 









France in A reantd of the United States to France—Gouver- | the suspension does not proceed from any desire to MississiprP! VoLUNTreERs—Masor Braprorp.—Of 
ea presen Ait Ie ae who did not hesitate to compromise, embarrass or oppose the settlement of their govern- | all the regiments which have repaired to the field of 
apd it was My his own personal safety, but the diplomatic | ment, in the way in which their nation shall desire | battle and doné yeoman service for their 


ations of country, 


the gift of ti 








the two countries, in order to save poor| it, but from our desire to pay this debt justly and | none perhaps are entitled to more r m 

5 jast ma . i XVI. from the sad fate which Morris Did dee honorably, and to the persons really authorised by mer sedene a larger space in the ‘pubtie ahaa 
should pot in ed him. While the trial was going on, efforts | the nation, (to whom we Owe it,) to receive it for | than the Ist regiment of Mississippi volunteers. com- 
end of Frat Where by him, with several members of the| their use. Nor shall the suspension be continued one | manded by Col. Jefferson Davis, Lieutenant Colonel 
Mon, to secure the Jife of the king and pas-! moment afier we can see our way clear out of the | McClung, and Alexander B. Bradford. No other re- 
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Gren has acquitted itself more gallantly, and none, 
it is stated, shares more largely the affections of Ge- 
neral Taylor. The current story that the old hero 
shed tears when he parted with his favorites, is 
doubtless strictly true, ard is entirely consistent with 
the general’s warm attachment to a body of troops 
commanded by his son-in law, and with the known 
sensibility of his character. 

Every officer of this heroic band occupies at home 
considerable distinction. They are all gentlemen of 
talents and respectability. Heretofore they were 
distinguished in the arena of political controversy, 
and had gathered laurels in combats only of intellec- 
tual strife; but they have now added military glory 
to civil honors, and stand forth as accomplished and 
successful soldiers. The press has circulated far and 
wide a thousand laudatory notices of Davis and Mc- 
Clung, and these names are as familiar to the people 
in the remotest parts of the union, as to their imme- 
diate friends and supporters in Mississippi. Less, 
however, has been said of Major Bradford—not 
the least worthy and valiant of the noble trio.— 
We have, therefore, obtained from a friend the 
material for a slight sketch of his character and ca- 
reer. 

Avexanper B. Braprorp is a native of Tennessee, 
and is about 47 years of age. His person is com. 
manding and rather handsome. * The marked feature 
in his countenance is his eye, which is black, piere- 
ing and full of intelligence. His character has most 
of the strongly defined attributes of the South. He 
is brave to rashness—loving danger for the excite- 
ment it creates—of rapid percepltions—a nice and 
jealous sense of honor—eminently enduwed with 
those social and kind qualities caleulated to render 
him popular among his acquaialances. Major Brad- 
ford was several years a member of the Tennessee 
legislature, and in that capacity displayed decided 
talent and ability. He commanded the Tennessee 
regiment of infautry in the Florida war, and at the 
battle of Withlacouche distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity and coolness. After snrving some time 
in Fiorida Ma). Bradford returned home, and short- 
ly after removed to Mississippi, where he at once 
assumed a prominent position at the bar, as an able 
advocate and popular Jawyer. He was sent to the 
legislature of his adopted state in 1840. Maj. Brad- 
ford is a whig in polities and not only enjoys the ut- 
most confidence of his own party, but is Joved by his 
political opponents. He will probably be the nomi- 
nee of the whigs in the northern congressional dis- 
trict of the State, and though the democracy have an 
immense majority, Major Bradford’s strength with 
the people is such as to throw a shade of doubt over 
the result. 

At the storming of Monterey, Major Bradford 
played a conspicuous part, and was close an the 
heels of the intrepid McClung. At Buena Vista he 
fought like a lion, and was particularly fortunate, it 
is said, in rallying a portion of the Indianians, when 
the latter fell back in confusion and jeuparded the 
day. The stubborn and desperate bravery of Major 
B. gives him that influence over his men which this 
first of soldierly qualities generally creates; while his 
sagacity enables him to act with judgment, and his 
kindness of heart endears him to those under his 
command. He is probably without a personal ene- 
my in the world.— NV. O. Bee. 





Caprain Georce W. Partren, U. S. 2od infan- 
try, who was wounded at the battle of Cerro Gor- 
do, was complimented on the 23d ult. with a public 
dinner at Oswego, New York, where he formerly re- 


sided. 





Lievrenant THomas Eweiit.—The first man that 
mounted the breastworks of the Mexican fortifica- 
tion at Cerro Gordo, was Lieut. Thomas Ewell, or 
Tom Ewell as he was familiarly called by his friends, 
of the rifle regiment of regulars. When the word 
was given to charge he jumped over the work. His 
company raised a shout, but did not immediately fol- 
low. He went into the second work and tound a- 
bout two hundred Mexicans, lying down and ready to 
fire. He passed his sword through the first oue. ‘he 
pext fired his piece into him, but Ewell, though mor. 
tally wounded cut him dewn. A letter froin an offi- 
cer of dragoons says: 

‘Soon after Ewell was wounded, Gen. Scott went 
to the hill where he Jay, knelt by his side, and, tak- 
ing his hand, spoke in the kindest and handsomest 
manner of his services that day. He toildhim * * 
1 need not tell you how much we love our great cap- 
tain. The foresight which planned and anticipated 


. every turn of the struggle at Cerro Gordo, belongs 


to nocommon mind. And then our general is so 
soldier-like! He is a man for whom all of us would 


do all things, bear all things, defy all things. An 
inferior general would have wasted his strength by 
an attack all along the enemy’s front. 


Scott struck 


at the decisive point, and the blow was crushing.— 
After that, resistance was paralyzed everywhere.” 

Generat Woor.—The present war with Mexico 
has had the effect of exhibiting to the world the ma- 
terials of which the American army is composed, 
and the result of the exhibition is, that instead of 
deterioating, it has improved in military science, 
generalship, discipline, and in every quality that 
gives character and efficiency toanarmy. The war 
has tested our generals, and proved them in every 
way worthy of the exalted trust their country has 
reposed in their hands. General Scott was well 
known before, but it has been reserved for the pre- 
sent contest to bring fully out before the eyes of 
the world Generals Taylor, Worth, Kearney and 
Wool, each one of whom has proved himself the 
possessor of exalted military genius, and conferred 
lasting renown upon the name of the republic. 

Gen. Wool, like his brethren in arms, began his 
career in the last war with England, and signalized 
himself even at that early period ef his military 
course. ‘The extraordinary march of nine hundred 
miles which he has performed since the commence- 
ment of the present war; the tact he displayed in 
bringing under thorough discipline a large body of 
volunteers; the judgment prudence and decision by 
which he secured the comfort, the good health, the 
unbroken order of an army of raw recruits, and pro- 
tected the persons and property of the peaceably 
disposed inhabitants of the country through which he 
travelled; these would of themselves have stamped 
upon his name the reputation of a great General, 
and entitled him to the admiration and gratitude of 
his countrymen. But it was reserved for the battle 
of Buena Vista to bring out the heroic traits of his 
character, and nobly have they been displayed. The 
arrangements of the fight were committed by Gene- 
ral Taylor te his hands, and in every respect he has 
justified the confidence of his superior. His perso- 
nal exertions during the whole of the fierce struggle 
were of the most daring and devoted kind. Expos- 
ed to the hottest fire of the enemy, he rallied the 
timid and led on the brave, entitling himself, through 
the whole of that unprecedented siruggle, to a niche 
in the temple of fame by the side of the immortal 
Taylor. 

One of the most pleasing traits in the character 
and conduct of our officera throughout this Mexicao 
war is the utter absence of that professional jealousy 
which marred our military reputation and injured 
the efliciency of our arms in the contest with Great 
Britain. Between Taylor and Scott there is perfect 
harmony of feeling. At the battle of Monterey, 
Taylor magnanimously gave to Worth the most pro- 
minent position in the assault. At Buena Vista, 
while he says nothing of himself, he places in the 
foreground the illustrious services of Wool. In his 
turn, Wool seems only anxious that the country shall 
appreciate thedebt it owes to Taylor. These noble 
spirits have Jost all thoughts of self in the love and 


glory of their common country. 
[Richmond Republican. 
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SENATOR DIXON H. LEWIS 
ON FREE TRADE. 
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Correspondence. A number of the friends of Free 

Trade in the city of New York, signed and commu- 
nicated the following invitation to the hon. Senator 
from Alavama, at that time in the city. 
Hon. Dizon H. Lewis—Sir: We avail ourselves of 
the opportunity alforded by your visit to our state, to 
tender you our hearty congratulations upon your re- 
storation to health, after your long and laborious 
services in the national councils. 

The success of the great measure of Free Trade, 
with which your name is so closely identified, and to 
the influence of which the friends of the system are 
so much indebted, iy now fully made manifest in the 
increased commerce, navigation and manufactures 
of the whole couatry. We believe that we assert 
what is now generally admitted as a truth, that at the 
present tine the U. States enjoy a state of prosperity 
not only unexampled in the history of other nations, 
but altogether uuprecedented and unequalled ip our 
own, since the very formation of the Union. To you, 
as well as to ourselves, this must be a peculiar matter 
of congratulation, as it falsifies the prediction of the 
friends of protection, and justifies your anticipations 
as declared in the debate on this great question at the 
time of the passage of the act of 1846. 

Indeed, it may be claimed that human prophecy 
rarely more perfectly corresponded with fulfilment 
than in the events predicted in your defence of the 
act of Congress to which we reler. ‘Io your inces- 
sant labors in its behalf, and to your unyielding firm- 
ness at the seat of government, when wany of its 





firmest friends had yielded, we owe it that a com- 


. * - RE ar 
promise fatal to the principles of free trade was not 
effected at the moment preceding the fina] Passage of 
the act. Before your return to the state whieh 
so honorably and ably represent in the U. Stole 
Senate, we may ask that at such time as will be 
compatible with your public duties and your Own 
convenience, you will unite with us and other friend 
in a public dinner in this city, where we may min le 
our congratulations over the success of the crowin 
populurity of the doctrines of Free Trade. : 

ith great respect, we have the honor to be our 
obedient servants, William F. Havermeyer, Ri. K 
Collins, Moses Taylor, W. Whitelock, jr. and others, 

MR. LEWIS’ REPLY. : 
New York, June 1847. 
To Messrs. Wm. F. Havemeyer, E. K. Collins, ang 

others. 

Gentlemen—I have just received a letter signed } 
yourselves and one hundred other gentlemen of this 
city, associating in the most complimentary manner 
my name with the success of the great doctrines of 
Free Trade, and attributing an influence in prodygin 
the result of the present rate of import duties, which 
1 by no means feel that | deserve. 
With the most flattering estimate of the very hum. 
ble part 1 have borne in the great contest which ter. 
minated in the reduced rate of duties, imposed by the 
aet of 1846, {1 feel it impossible to appropriate tg 
myself any degree of merit, which does not equal! 
attach tothe friends of Free I'rade throughout the 
Union. I claim nothing more than to have perfirmed 
faithful service in a common struggle against priyj. 
lege and monopoly and to have been one of the few 
who rallied under the flag of Free ‘Trade, when pro- 
tection, backed by power and speaking through the 
mouth piece of the government, was proclaimed ‘ty 
settled policy of the country,’’ to oppose which was ¢og- 
sidered someihing more than anti American, and but 
little jess than treason. Such was the state of this 
question, twenty one years since, when I entered the 
public service. 

As a representative of a free people, I have ever 
felt that commercial freedom was but the assertion 
of the right of any individual, to manage his own 
affairs as he may think best for his own interest, 
subject to no other restriction, than that in so doing 
he shall invade the just rights of no other persou.— 
If this modicum of individual liberty is taken away, 
what becomes of individual freedom? What other 
rights are left, worthy of being maintained? If] am 
snbject to the will of the government in the direction 
and control of my labor and capital, [ am, notwith 
standing the forms of liberty, in fact the slave of that 
government. 
of a slave, than in the prosecution of his private 
business, he is under the control of some other will 
than his own? 

But if such is the tyranny, where is the wisdom of 
interference? Does not self-interest give to each 
individual a better knowledge of his own private 
affairs, than any government can acquire? If thiss 
true of individuals, it is equally true of the community; 
and can government, with an imperfect knowledge 
of individual interest, wisely assume to control ihe 
business pursuits of each entire community? Itis 
difficult to determine whether such assumption bs 


liberty. 

But, gentlemen, 1 can never forget, that in ihe 
earliest struggles of commercial treedom in \hi 
country, the city of N. York, true to the instincts of 
her great commercial destiny, uniformly and almost 
single handed and alone, of all the north, rallied 
under the then small banner of Free Trade. There! 
something therefore appropriate, that this, of all other 
northern cities, should be the first to compliment 
southern representative for his uniform devotion 
tree trade principles, and to propose a public festi"s 
for the triumph of a cause, which New York 


What better definition can be given § 










most violative of the public interest or of the publie® 
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herself among the first to vindicate. It adds (00, wuch una 
the force of this compliment, that it comes from Public course 
city, admitted on all hands to be the commerc almost entire 
centre of this great country, and destined, 231 DOME expeciey, 
lieve, to become the commercial centre of the wor Prow the 
With the cheapest and best raw material to CURE oki of ine 
the world, with an annually augmenting ianufact , Pehate, as w 


of that material, threatening by the actual results? 
the present year, at a period not very far distanl, 
exceed the amount manufactured by England hers” 
and with a material for food, which in God’s Prom 
dence, seems destined to feed the world, nothing ! 
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the absolute commercial stagnation, which 18 eterminin 
purpose of restrictions on trade to create, cal ar’ Volved, F yet 
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eee ready visible in your docks, 


commerce are al | 4 
or wharves, your streets, in fact in every branch 


of your industry a3 well as commerce; and yet that 


rity is but a consequence of a corresponding 
rosperity imparted to this country. The commercial 
saith or disease Of” the system, is at once indicated 


by the pulse of this city. 


With so many reasons for congratulating ourselves 
the results of a very partial relaxation of the rigor 
of the restrictive system, have we nvt more abundant 


eause to congratulate our opponents that the predic- 


the consequences have most signally failed? 
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that unfavorable state of foreign and domestic ex- 
changes, which were foretold as the means of driving 
the precious metals from our shores? In the face of 
increased importations of foreign goods, large amounts 
of specie have been brought into the country to ba- 
Jance our heavy exports, and still the rates of foreign 
exchange are in our favor. 

Wath diminished duties we have increased revenue, 

atly so, if we estimate the amount in bond in the 
warehouses, and promising a much higher increase 
for the next six months. Our much denounced sys- 
tem of ad valorems, 1s quietly performing all the 
urposes of a safe collection of the revenue, and io 
the meantime, Our manufactures ave still yielding 
heavy dividends; their number and capital is daily 
increasing; and with an ability to increase competi- 
tion at home, their power of competing in the mar- 
kets of the world has been increased to the precise 
extent that every reduction of duties cheapens the 
eost of production. With this view, Sir Robert Peel, 
a few years since, lessenéd the duties in England, 
for the avowed purpose of enabling the heavily taxed 
manufacturers of that country to produce ata cheaper 
rate those articles which were to mect competition in 
foreign markets. High taxes, whether of imposts or 
gxcises, necessarily increase the cost of producing all 
articles of domestic growth, and are therefore, like 
heavy shoes on the feet, a drawback in the race of 
competition abroad. 

But gentlemen, as friends of free trade, we have 
abundant cause to rejoice, that even its partial adop- 
tion is not confined to this country. England has 
gone much in advance of our progress towards perfect 
commercial freedom. Already her example seems 
to be contagious throughout all Europe. ‘The signs 


_of relaxation apparent in sv many quarters, are not 


to be mistaken. ‘he times are eminently propitious. 
Indian corn, as well as American wheat, promises 
jike cotton, to become a staple with which the world 
cannot dispense. It is, perhaps, one of the ordina- 
tions of Providence, that threugh the dreadful scourge 
of famine, nations should be taught their commercial 
dependence on each other; and that the establishment 
of free and unrestricted trade throughout the world, 
should be the advent of a more perfect liberty, a 
highr civilization and a higher destiny for mankind. 
Commerce will be, as she has been, the most potent 
missionary iu Christianizing the world, and in usher- 
ing in that perfect day, ‘‘when there shall be peace 
on earth aud good will among men.” 


Allow me, gentlemen, in conclusion to say, that 
no cowpliment could be more acceptable to my feel 
lags, han Lo be connected with the progress of free 
trade doctrines. From no quarter could it come with 
$0 much effect, as from this magnificent city, breathed 
ilo existence by commerce, and owing its pre-emi- 
hence to its larger share of the foreign trade of the 
country. Nor could the sauie compiiment carry with 
Kmore eflect than from so large a number of the 
leading, prominent and influential members of the 
political party to which 1 belong. If any thing fur- 
ther could add to the value of the compliment, it is 


furnished iu the fact that it is in no sort the result} if he had bis work to do over a second time, he would | 
of private and indiviuual partiaiity, as, with very | do it as blunderingly as he did it before. The truth 


few exceptions, 1 am personally unknown to you ail. 
So wuch ubauimity, tuereiore, in approbation of my 


public course, coming from so Numerous a body vt jon the enemy’s right, they stand in the following 


almost entire slraugers, 1s as gratifying as it was un- 
expected. 
fom the flattering manner in which you have 
spoken of the humbie part which my position in the 
weoule, as well as my own feelings and opinions 
MMposed on we at the excited period of the passage 
Of the act of 1846, 1 owe you my sincere acknow- 
Bements. On that issue, I felt that the success of 
fee trade principles, for one entire generation at 
Cast, depended. ‘The resuit has been most fortunate 
Pole ning the wisdom of the measure then in- 
sived. Facts have taken place of speculation, and 
ar have superseded predictions. ‘The taritf of 
6 stands now self vindicated. 


at Saying so much, | feei it almost unnecessary 
ci to testify the sincere regret, with which the 
aa y busines objects of my short visit among you, 
othiee F me to decline the honor of meeting you and 
riends o 


f free trade at a public dinner, and 
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yet my necessary return to the south, with but little 

delay, controls my discretion on that point. 
ith my acknowledgements to each of. you indi. 
vidually, for the high honor received at your hand, 
I am, very truly, gentlemen, your obedient serv’t. 


DIXON H. LEWIS. 











COL. HASKELL’S REPLY TO GEN. PILLOW. 





TO THE PUBLIC, 

While on my way {rom my residence in Jackson to 
this city, which I was visiting on pr@ate business, | 
met at Huntingdon with the reply of Gea. Pillow to 
the communication of myself and officers, published 
in the N. O. Picayuue of the 291h of May last, in re- 
lation to the operations of Gen. Pillow’s brigade at 
the recent action of Cerro Gordo. 

In rejoining to the reply of Gen. Piilow,>I shall 
endeavor to do so with that dignity of manner and 
temperateness of tone befitting the columns of a 
public journal; for, however provoking the language 
of Gen. Pillow may be to me, and however much 
I might be justified in the employment of harsher 
terms than { shall use, still, in the absence of Gen. 
Pillow, [should suffer in my own esteem if ill temper 
betrayed me to the use of stronger words than such 
as are necessary simply to convey my meaning.— 
Besides, 1 have a high public duty to perform; and 
although Gen. Pillow professes to treat the commu 
nication of myself and officers as coming alone from 
me, and eadeavors to divert the public mind from a 
contemplation of his own misconduct by making this 
controversy purely personal between us, still Ll can— 
not bring myself to believe that the pages of a news- 
paper, while the parties are separated from each 
other by the distance of two thousand miles, are the 
proper places for the use of personalities or the set- 
tlement of personal affairs. S * ® 

Following the order in which the general has 
arranged his reply, | notice, first,’his attempt at spe- 
cial pleading and mystification in reference to the 
enemy’s position and number of batteries. In the 
communication of myself and officers, the enemy’s 
line of works is described in the following language: 
“The right of the enemy extended from the left of 
the Jalapa road to the gorge in the mountains, through 
which the river flows. Along this line the enemy jad 
established himself on three different heights, divided 
from each other by almost impassable ravines.— 
Kach of these heights were strengthened by aumira- 
bly constructed field works, known to our engineers | 
as Nos. 1, 2,and 3, commencing at the gorge.”— | 
This deseription the general denies to be correct, 
and says that, ‘instead of three works in this line of 
works, as these genilemen say, there were known 
to be four before the battle; battery No. 1, situated 
on the river bluff, and No. 2, at the extreme of the 
enemy’s line of breastwork, aud net nearer to the 
point assaulted than from tour hundred to six huo- 
dred yards, and batteries Nos. 3 and 4 were stil! 
further towards the national road; the piace assaul- 
ted made the fifth battery.” ‘T'his singular descrip- 
tion of the enemy’s work is opposed by General 
Pillow without one particle of proof to the combined 
testimony of myself and sixteen of iny officers. These 
counter statements inake direct issue of fact between 
myself and General Pillow. How is it to be deter. 
mined? So tar, the weight of testimony is with me, 
and if Gen. Pillow desires to relheve himself from 
the appearauce ol! having endeavored to mislead 
the public mind by wrongly describing these works, 
let bim produce a map drawn by any jatelligent 
officer of the enginee> corps who examined the 
ground; aod if he does, it will prove that be was not 
only ignorant of the ground before the battle, but 
that he has learned nothing about it yet; and that 








is that there were Dut four distinct field works on 
the whole battlefield of Cerro Gurdo, Commencing 


order: No. 1, situated on the bluffimmediately above 
the gorge through which the river flows, ana totally 
disconnected from No. 2 by a deep and almost im- 
passable ravine—leaving u space of some hundred 
yards or more where there was no wall ur works of 
any kind. ‘This work mounted some five or six 
guns. No. 2, next on the left of No. 1, was divided 
from 3 by astill deeper ravine, and disconnected from 
it by astill greater space—say two hundred yards or 
more—each elevation having its separate oattery 
and fortification. ‘Il’his work had seven guns on its 
trout jine, three or four on its redoubt, aud two more 
on what General Pillow calls a “retired line.” No. 
3 contained about six or seven guns. ‘This work 
extended from the top of the heignt where the guns 
were placed, along the side of the mountain and 
nearly paraile! with the national! road, to the point 
where it struck the road, nearly opposite the heights 
of Cerro Gordo. At this pointin the road, where 
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this field work terminated, there was a battery of six 
large brass guns enfilading the road. The next and 
last fieldwork was that which encircled the height of 
Cerro Gordo, which rose on the right of the road. 
On this height there were six guns, all mounted on 
carriages. Higher up the Jalapa road, at or near 
the headquarters of Santa Anna, there were some 
five or six brass guns, but no field works. It was 
the second of these works (No. 2,) which my 
regiment was ordered to attack—and one of the 
strongest and most reckless declarations which 
General Pillow, has made is, that I ‘*was not 
ordered to assault battery No. 2, nor was that battery 
ever assaulted.” In the same paragraph which con- 
tains this extraordinary misstatement, Gen. Pillow 
declares that it never was intended that Colonol 
Wynkoop should assault No. 1. How does this 
subsequent statement agree with the language of his 
official report of the 18th April, 1847? In that 
paper he says: “I therefore directed Col. Haskell, 
who commanded the assaulting force intended for the 
attack of battery No. 2, to assault that work with vigor, 
and carry it at the point of the bayonet. His party moved 
onward to the assault with great energy,” &c. 

And in a subsequent paragraph of the same repert 
he says: ‘‘In the mean time, Col. Wynkoop, who com- 
manded the storming parly designed to atlack battery No. 
1. succeeded in gaining the position where the assault 
was to have been made, &c.”” How flatly the official 
report and his reply contradict each other! But the 
general, fur the purpose of relieving himself from 
the ridicule which necessarily follows him for having 
ordered the attack on No. 2, while the atlacking 
party was exposed to its dreadful fire in front and to 
the raking fire of the batteries on either flank, asserts 
that the “adjaeent angles” of Nes. 1 and 2 were the 
intended poits of assauli! Why, what sort of quib- 
bling is this? Is not the angle of a work a part of 
the work itself? How attack the angle of a work 
and leave the work itself umattacked? Ridiculous! 

But the truth is, there were no such angles as he 
describes there, and Gen. Pillow unwittingly con- 
{esses the fact. In one portion of his reply he says: 
‘The position intended to be attacked wus what was 
believed by both the engineers and myself to be the 
angie of those batferies, &c., in another part he says: 
‘*At this supposed angle no guns could be seen,” &c.; 
and that he was deceived in the supposition, if he 
ever supposed any such thing, is fully admitted by 
him in the following language: ‘‘The assault was 
made known to these officers; and, though this point 
turned out to be a strong work, mounting eight pieces 
of artillery immediateiy in front, and two more on 
a retired line, all of which were, to the mowent 
of attack, entirely concealed and completely masked 
by the stone wall and brush, yet up lo that time tt was 
believed to be an angle in the large stone bDreastwork 
connecting the batteries Nos. l and 2. Such was 
the position intended to de and actually assaulted.”— 
Yet General Pillow says No. 2 ‘‘never was assault- 
ed.” 


As to ‘the stone breastwork connecting the batte- 
ries Nos. | and 2,”” Gen. Pillow knew well enough 
when he said so that there was no such stone breast- 
work there. Nos. 1 and 2, I again say, are separated 
from each other by a deep ravine. Why did not 
Gen. Pillow acknowledge thisat once? The reason 
isevident. Heis unwilling that the world should 
know the truth, and is endeavoring to mislead it;— 
and I will just remark in this connexion, that Gen. 
Pillow, contrary to ail courtesy and military etiquette 
failed to call upon his colonels for reports ot that 
day’s work. Why did he do sc? The answer is 
easy. ‘These reports would have elicited the truth, 
and a description of the ground. ‘his failure on his 
part to call for reports, and his misrepreseotaticns 
in his own official report, were among the reasons 
which implled my officers and myself to give the 
whole affair to the public. 

Reviewing the reply of Gen. Piltow in its proper 
vrder, 1 nolice next his defence of the manner in 
which the regiments were moved tothe scene of 
action. As stated in the communication of my offi- 
cers and myself, and not denied by him, Col. Wyun- 
koop, supported by Col. Campbell, was to assail No. 
1, aud my regiment, supported by Col. Roberts, was 
to attack Nu. 2. These regiments were all moved 
along a narrow path to the scene of action by the 
right fank. Wynkoop first, followed by me; Camp- 
bell next, who was to support Wynkoop; and Roberts 
in the rear, who was to support me. ‘This order of 
march placed a regiment between each of the as- 
Saulling and their supporting regiments; and yet the 
general says this was the only proper order of marenh, 
Does not any man of common seuse see that each 
supporting regimect should have moved directly in 
rear of its assaulting regiment; for instance, Camp- 
bell in rear of Wynkoop, and Roberts in rear of me? 
These regiments, also, that is to say, Campbell’s and 
Wynkoop’s, should have been moved by the left Bank 
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so that when they reached the point at which they 
were to file square off to the left from the path to- 
wards the river, at an intimation from the genera! 
the colonels could have given the command, “file 
left—march,” and the regiments, in obedience to the 
order, moving simultaneously square off to the left, 
would have crossed the ravine, and, gaining the hill 
opposite No. 1, would have been in position, in line 
of battle, parallel with each other and the battery, 
at one and the same time. In the mean time, while 
these regiments were reacihng their position, having 
cleared the path, my regiment and Roberts’s could 
have reached the point on the path where they were 
to file off, and at an intimation from the general, at 
the command of each colonel, ‘file righi—march,” 
our regiments would have moved square off to the 
right of the path and from the riyer, and in a moment 
each regiment would have been in line of battle, 
parallel with each other, fronting No. 2, the left of 
each regiment resting on the path. This simple move- 
ment could have been executed without the slightest 
confusion, and in three minutes; yet General Pillow 
contends that the blundering manger in which he 
brought up the regiments, **was the only order of 
march by which it was possible to have placed them.” 
I make no comment here. 

The error of the General is too palpable. 
attributed it, at first, to inadvertence on his part, 
and should have continued to do so yet, but that he 
has defended the movement as right and proper; and 
1 now find that [ did him too much justice in my 
own mind, and place the error to his want of milita- 
ry skill and capacity. 


Gen. Pillow, as he has twice stated, placed my 
regiment in position. He has denied that he changed 
its wings aud reversed its ranks. And for the pur- 
pose of sustaining himself in this denial. he has seiz. 
ed hold of an error in my first article, which occur. 
red either from inadvertence or in the haste of copy- 
ing for the press, and of which error he was previ 
ously informed; and for the purpose of exculpating 


himself and implicating me in a blunder, has endeav- | 





1| 





officer and private of my regiment will testify differ- 
ently. I have now fully exposed General Pillow’s 
unfair quibbling about a word, and have proved upon 
him the blunder which my officers and myself first 
charged him with, and still insist on. 

The next paint in the general’s reply relates to 
his reconnoissances of the enemy’s position. I pass 
over his admissions of his ignorance of the ground, 
because, as he says, the works could not be perfectly 
reconnoitred, with one or two inquiries. Why did 
he induce Gen. Scott to believe that he had “‘careful- 
ly reconnoitred™ them? And why did he assault No. 
2at all when he was ordered by the genero! in chief 
only, ‘if circumstances should favor him,”’ to pierce the 
enemy’s line of batteries, and then as near the river 
as possible? The order of Gen. Scott was that Gen. 
Pillow would **march along the route which he had 
carefully reconnottred, and stand ready, so soon as he 
heard the report of arms on our right, or sooner, if 
circumstances should favor him, to pierce the enemy’s 
line of batteries at such a point, the nearer the river 
the betler, 93 he might select.” Now where is the 
point of attack clearly indicated in this order of the 
general in chief? Certainly battery No.1, nearest 
the river. If this battery had been assailed by the 
whole brigade it would have been carried. ‘Then, 
turning his own guns upon the enemy, and at the | 
same time attacking him in reverse, he could have. 
been easily driven from the field. Instead of doing 
this, however, Gen. Pillow assaulted the centre bat- 
tery, it being the strongest of the three, with but one 
regiment, leaving the other three regiments unem- 
ployed! Jn all this | have contended, and still con- 
tend, that Gen. Pillow exhibited atotal want of abil- | 
ty to command. | 








THE RECEPTION OF THE MISSOURI | 
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From the Missouri Republican. 


The ceremony of receiving the Missouri volun- | 
teers, after their victorious march from Missouri, by | 
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ored to make the world believe what he knows to be | 
untrue. In my first article it is stated that Gen. 

Pillow directec me “to rest my, [his] right on the | 
right of the path, extending my [his] left square off | 
to the left, so as to form my line of batile parallel with | 
the centre field work of the enemy.” Instead of 

“square off to the le(t, this sentence should have read, | 
‘square off to the right.” An officer of high rank. | 
who participated in the assault, told me in this city, | create solicitude on the part of those who were anx- 
that while at New Orleans, and when Gen. Pillow | ious that every thing should go off well. This was 
was reading my publication to him, he pointed out | the case up to yesterday morning, when, at an early 
this error, and explained to Gen, Pillow that it was| hour, the Clarksville came into port, having on 
either a typographical error or had been hastily and | board Major M. L. Crark, Capt. Weientman, Lieu- 
inadvertently written, and was not according to the | tenants Dorn and Cuovureau, and other Ofiicers, and 
fact. He informed me, further, that he explained | some of the privates of the battalion of light artille- 
to Gen. Pillow the effect of this error, and showed | ry. ‘Their arrival determined the committee of ar- 
him that it would make my regiment appear to be on | rangements to proceed with the ceremonies, and, 
the left of the path, ils right resting on the left of the | under their instructions, the chief marshal issued 
path, and its left square off to the left towards the | orders to that ellect. ‘Thousands of citizens, leaving 





the recipients of it. 

The uncertainty which attended the arrival of the 
volunteers—the limited number arriving in each 
boat, and the very great desire of many of them to 
return to their homes and friends—all conspired to 





river, which would have been a proper formation; | their usual avocalions, turned out to honor the 
when, instead of that, as be and the general both | guests of the city, and long before the time appointe | 
knew, its right rested on the right of the path, and | ed for the reception, in front of the Pianters’ House, 
its left was square off to the right, from the river— and in the streets leading to it, a dense multitude ot | 
which was all wrong, because it changed the wings people were collected. Fiags were displayed in. 
and reversed the ranks. Gen. Pillow, who, as my | every direction, and the bells of the churches and of | 
informant believes, had not up to that tine perceived | the various engine houses rang a merry peal. Just | 
this inadvertence, immediately took hold of it, and, everything was ready for the orator, appointed to | 
outraging ail fairness and candor and known faet, | Welcome the volunteers, to proceed With his aduress, | 
has actually made it the chief argument of his de-|1t was angounced by the chief marshal, thal the | 
fence, endeavoring to make the world believe that! Pride of the West, having on bvard Capt. Hupson, | 
my regiment was on one side of the path when he | and several Other officers of the command, and aiso | 
kuows it to have been on the other. Will Genera] | the artillery captured from the Mexicans al the bat- | 
Pillow deny that my regiment was on the right of the ‘tlhe of Sacrameuio, was in sight, and by common con- | 
path? Hecannot. In one part of bis reply he has | sent any lurther proceeuing was pustponed until they | 
himself confessed it. | quote his language: ‘By | could arrive and be participants in at. New spirit | 
my order of attack, Wynkoop’s assaulting column petra nty to be infused into the multitude by this for- | 
was to form-on the left of the path, fronting the right | tunate comcidence. The committee of arrangements | 
side of the angle; and Haskelt’s assaulting force was | at once repaired to the boat, aud, through or. Bien- | 
to form on the right side of the path.” In forming my nerhassett tendered them the hospitalities of the city, | 
regiment in line of battle, as wy officers and myself, and an invitation to partake in the festival. This 
have previously said,and as I now here repeat, the | invitation was responded to by Captain Hupson, and | 
geveral direcied me to rest my right on the right of | in a very short time the volunteers, and the train of | 
tue path. If my right rested on the right of the path, | artillery were on their way to Fourth street, where, | 
where was its left necessarily thrown? Suill further | in front of the Fianters House, it was arranged thai | 
out to the right. Would not this, [ ask any military | the address welcoming the volunteers to the cily 
man, have changed the wings and reversed the ranks? | should be made. a 

I challenge Gen. Pillow to deny, in explicit terms, that | JUDGE BOWLIN’S WELCOME HOME. 

the wings of my regiment were chan.ed and its ranks| Judge Bowxin, who had beeu selecied for the 
reversed. He has notdenied it. He only contends, | purpose, then addressed the volunteers as folluws: 


in his reply, that, if he ordered me to rest my right eer nit rete i officers and soldiers of the Mis- 
suurl volunteers: 


on the path, and throw my left square off to the /eft, | 

that then, by that order, the regiment was properly! In the name, and on behalf of the people of St. 
placed as to its wings and ranks. But he gave no} Louis, | bid you a warm and cordial welcome buck 
such order, and he knows it. He rested my right on | to the laud of your cherished homes, and tender you 
the right of the path, and threw my left square off! the hospitalities of their city—a eiy proud of her 


to the right, not (eft, as inadvertently said in the first | identity with your gallant achievements. In doing 
| this, it becomes me to assure you, geutiemen, we 





publication of myself and officers; and this he dare ( 
not deny; for, if te does, he well knows that every! are performing no idle ceremonial, in which the 


heart has no participation; but it is the $pontaneoy 
homage which we, as your fellow-countrymen foal 
proud to award your patriotism— your Valor— yoy. 
self-sacrificing devotion to country. Indeed, we hail 
your return to your homes with no ordinary emotions. 
as a long anxiety for your safety, a consciousness of 
the perils that every where environed you, a dypj. 
ousness of your fate spread a gloom over the com. 
munity which your security has dispelled; and awa. 
ened, in lieu of it, mingled feelings of gratitude for 
your deliverance, and admiration for the hervig 
deeds that won it. Besides, we feel proud as your 
countrymen, in sharing that halo of glory Which 
your gallant deeds have throwa around the name of 
the ‘Missouri volunteer.” You have daptized tha 


glorious title with your blood, and lauretled it with 


brilliant victories, the memory of which can op} 
perish with the language in which they are recorded, 
Your deeds have encircled around that hallowed 
name a wreath of imperishable renown, never tg 
fade or decay: 
“For the true laurel wreath which “glory weave, 
Is from that tree no bolt of thunder cieaves,” 
We feel, upon the occasion of this meeting, as the 
stranger cannot feel. We feel that the perils, the 
privations, the dangers were yours; Sut that the fame 
acquired by your heroic achievements, is the com 
mon property of our cherished state, and reflects q 
lustre upon the humblesi citizen, who reaps, with 
you, your harvest of glory. What Missourian 
does not feel proud to be pointed at as the coup. 
iryman of the victors of Bracito and Sacramento 
Gentlemen, in thus tendering you the hospitalities 
of our city, it may not be inappropriate lo allude to 
the condition of the country, the service, and notice 
some details of your own heroic adventure, which 
assumes more the character of romance than rea. 
lity. 


Op the breaking out of the war, the promptness 


| with which our citizens volunteered in the service, 


not only surprised ourselves, but actually astonished 
the governments and people of Europe. They could 


way of Santa Fe, to Chihuahua and Saltillo, is at an | D0t comprehend that feeling of patriotism in the ci- 
end—and it terminated with great gratification tothe | tizens of the young republic, which prompted hily 
citizens, and, we hope, to the volunteers who were | 


thousand swords to spring from their scabbards and 
their tendered service to their country, upon a call 
for a tithe of that number. They could not conceal 
their surprise, | might almost say their chagrin, at 
beholding such a display of patriotism in a country, 
which presents the last, best hope of republican li- 
berty. But if that astonished them, our victories, 
won chiefly with those volunteers, and the demon 
Sstrations of the vast resources of the country, bare 
surprised them more. We havs been one year in 
the war, we have maintained thirty thousand troops 
in the field, victory has everywhere perched upon 
our standard, the aational stocks above par, whilst 
individual prosperity is such, that we are feeding the 
starving millions of Europe by voluntary coptribu- 
tions. We may be literaily said to be conquering 
one nation whilst we are feeding another. The 
history of the world presents uo parallel! to this 
spectacle of national and individual prosperity. Al- 
ler a year’s absence, charactesized by wild adven 
ture and heroic deeds, amidst ihe mountains and 
plains of Mexico, this is the picture of prosperity 
with which your country greets you on your re 
turn. 

But, gentlemen, amidst the glorious achievements 
of this war, your own gallant march will occupy . 
prominent place upon the page of hisiory. lt 
sumes so much the air of romance, that the world 
will contemplate it with mingled feelings of doubt 
and admiration. Organized upon the tronuet 
Missouri, your first march was for eight bool 
miles across wild and barren plains, whose solilude 
is only awakened by the low of the buffalo and the 
yell of the savage. New Mexico received you a 
surrendered without a blow—determined she shou 
have no foe but yourselves, you immediately one 
ed the conquest by an expedition against the - 
vaho Indians, the natural enemies of your culiql le 
ed people, and by chastising them, gave the ee 
a repose from the incursions of those daring mar 
ders. fy 

There being no longer a field for enterprize ' 
New Mexico, you sat out on your daring and aan 
ous march to join the army of occepation, i 
scarcely exceeding a single regiment in num — 
You met the enemy in greatly superior force? si 
cito, and put them to flight without the loss a é 
gle man, and entered Ei Paso in elope opie Sp 
trophies of the battle field to adorn your ane 
This victory, considering the disparity of au sults, 
the amount of,loss on your side, and the ° sa 
would be left almost without a parailel, but for 


' m ter & 
more brilliant achievement at Sacramento. faye 
march of twenty days into the interior 0 yoter 


my’s country, it was your fortune again te i . 
them, in their fortified position, at Sacramento 
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<= of success, but in the name of your country 
laneous pete gallantly to the charge, and with your own 
n, feel rod swords, eut your passage to the city of Chihua 
[Jour ua, through hosts arrayed to oppose your advance. 
we hail The joss of the enemy in this engagement, in men, in 
notions: vnitions of war, in trophies cf victory, was great, 
shes of whilst you Jost but one man on your side, who fell 
a dubi- antly charging upon the enemy— 
Ve com. B With his back to the field, his feet to the foe, 
d awak. And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
wae for Looked proudly to Heaven from the death bed of 
eroic e.” 
as your His oe ae tomb on the battle-field, will serve to 
y which oint the future traveller to the spot where his coun- 
haine of ie men so gallantly triumphed in arms, and where 
won tas hi own spirit arose amidst shouts of victory to 
it with Heaven. Long, long will that solitary tomb at- 
an only tract the passing pilgrim’s eyes and demand from his 
eeerteg, heart the homage of a tear. His lonely tomb shall 
hallowed be the baitle’s monument; and his fame as imperish- 
hever to able as the field of his glorious death. 
This battle opened your passage to Chihuahua; 
} wenves, you entered in triumph the proud capital of the 
eS. north, and unfurled the stars and stripes from her 
NB, a8 the pattlemepts, and dictated terms to her people, as 
etsy * creditable to your humanity as to your courage.— 
pry ri From thence you marched tu Saltillo, and, having 
i Sg completed your glorious work, you were sent home 
aps eid to repose upon the laurels won by your gallant 
Jissourian oo Phenntoier ‘ith i les. i ils. j 
6. aaa This march, w ith its battles, its perils, its dangers, 
amanin and its privations, is unparalleled in this or any other 
\spitalities country. One thou-and men, entering the enemy’s 
allude to country, and marching through it for fifteen hundred 
asi notice miles, meeting and scattering two armies, like the 
so.veneh leaves of auluma before a northern blast, looks 
met A more like it belonged to the regions of romance, than 
i sober reality. But, gentlemen, you have left nothing 
to doubt—your cannons and your flags, the trophies 
romptness of your glorious triumphs, are spread before us, as 
he service, witnesses of your glorious deeds. 
astonished Ia conclusion, | again bid you welcome to the 
Phey could shores of our own Missouri—welcome to her proud 
a in the ci- and favored city— welcome to the hospitality of her 
mpted hity people—welcome to all that a generous and chival 
boards and rous heart casts at the slirine of valor—welcome to 
upon a call the homage due to the brave, welcome to our hearths 
not conceal and our iearts. 
chagrin, at To this aduress, Lt. Col. Mircuexy responded, in 
a country, a brief, yet very appropriate speech. 


publican lt 


Hcan Under the escort of the volunteer companies of 
r victories, 


the city, the procession was then formed, and pro- 


he demon ceeded to Camp Lucas. Col. Kennett was in com. 
untry, have Bi mand of the volunteer companies. We observed, 
ne year i0 Qong the number, the Grays, Captain West; the | ing women. 
sand troops ongomery Guards, Captain Watson; the lagers, 
rched upon apt. Resick; the Missouct dragoons, Captain Sieitz, 
par, whilst oda company of mounted men. 
feeding the ngine com 

coptribu: 
conquering people had assembled, and very soon the chief mar- 
other. The hal introduced, in fitting terins, the Hon. Tuos. H. 
sile! to this PENTON, who had been selected to deliver the recep- | 
erity. Ale ion speech. 


wild advent 
untains and 
{ prosperity 
ym your Fe 


COL. BENTON’S SPEECH. 


The orator of the day, Col. Benron, then address- 
d the returned volunteers, as follows: 

Cor. DonipHAN, AND OFFICERS AND MEN: I have 
en appoinied to an honorabie and a pleasant duty 
that of making you the congratulations of your 
tllow citizens of St. Louis, on your happy return 


shievemenls 
ilk occupy % 





















, Ab ate 
abl world rom your long, and almost fabulous expedition.— 
we of doubt ouhave indeed marched far, and done much, and 


uilered much, aad well entitled yourselves to the 
pplauses of your fellow citizens, as well as to the 
wards and thanks of your government. A year 
9 you left home. Going out from the western 
order of your state, you re-enter it on the east, 
aving made a circuit equal to the fourth of the cir- 
Nulerence of the globe, providing for yourselves as 


frontier ° 
»ht hundred 
nose solitude 
falo and the 
ved you a0 
.d she should 
ately follow 


nat the Na ee and returning with trophies taken from 
ae cunquel §,the names of which were unknown to youu 
e the people "es and your country, until revealed by your en- 


prize, iliustrated by your vaior, and immortalized 
an deeds. History has but few such expedi- 
Lo record; and wtien they occur, it is as honor- 

© abu useful, as it is just and wise, to celebrate 


td 
ie oe the events which entitle them to 
1. 


Your March and e 
"St Wonderful of 


aring marau° 


, nterprize ia 
ng and peril 
pation, wi 

og number 


force at Bre xploits have been among the 


in the age. At the call of your 
oss of a si0 oY S y 
en Gi the woke marched a thousand miles to the con- 
c march. Bibey : | 
" numbers i yeeerny, and achieved that conquest, with- 
the resulls ork fi ‘Oss Of a man, or the fire of agun. That | 
but for nf 
), bu 
ro, After® ie “Ulation and 
< j n ° cat 
r of the ene © alain enterprise—so lately a distant point 


te encounter ed, becomes itself a point of departure— 


. mento. 


BP] 


a beginning point, for new and far more extended 
expeditions. You look across the long and lofty 
chain—the Cordilleras of North America—which 
divide the Atlantic from the Pacific waters; and you 
see beyond that ridge, a savage tribe which had been 
long in the habit of depredations upon the province 
which had just become an American conquest.— 
You, a part only of the subsequent Chihuahua co- 
umn, under Jackson and Gilpin, march upon them 
—bring them to terms—and they sign a treaty with 
Col. Doniphan, in which they bind themselves to 
cease their depredations on the Mexicans, and to 
become the friends of the United States. A novel 
treaty, that! signed on the western confines of New 
Mexico, between parties who had hardly ever heard 
such other names before, and to give peace and pro- 
tection to Mexicans who were hostile to both.— 
This was the meeting, and this the parting of the 
Missouri volunteers, with the numerous and savage 
tribe of the Navaho Indians living on the waters 
of the Gulf of California, and so long the terror 
and scourge of Sonora, Sinaloa and New Mexico. 
This object accomplished, and impatient of inac- 
tivity, and without orders (General Kearny having 
departed for California) you cast about to carve out 
some new work for yourselves. Chihuahua, a rich 
and populous city of near 30,000 souls, the seat of 
government of the state of that name, and formerly 
the residence of the captains general of the internal 


Spain, was the captivating object which fixed your 
attention. It was a far distant city—about as far 
from St. Louis as Moscow is from Paris; and towns 
and enemies,and a large river, and defiles and moun 
tains, and the desert whose ominous name portend- 
ing death to travelers—el jornada de los muertos—the 
journey of the dead—all lay between you. It was a 





thousand men, badly equipped, to contemplate. No 
matter. Danger and hardship Jent it a charm, and 
the adventurous march was resolved on, and the ex- 
ecution commenced. First, the ominous desert was 
passed, its character vindicating its title to its 
mournful appellation—an arid plain of ninety miles, 
strewed with the bones of animals perished of hun- 





ger and thirst—little hillocks of stone, and the solt- | 


tay cross, erected by pious hands, marking the spot 


where some christian had fallen, victim of the sa- | 


| vage, of the robber, or of the desert itself—no water 
sare animal life—no sign of habitation. There the 
Texan prisoners, driven by the cruel Salazar, had 

met their direst sufferings, unrelieved, as in other 

parts of their march in the settled parts of the coun- 
try, by the compassionate ministrations (for where 

is it that woman is not compassionate?) of the pity- 
‘The desert was passed, and the place 
for crossing the river approached. A little arm of 
|the river, Bracito (in Spanish) made out from its 


|and rout, were about simultaneous operations. 
few minutes did the work! And in this way our 
| Missouri volunteers of the Chihuahua column spent 
' their Christmas day of the year 1846. 
| The victory of the Bracilo opened the way to the 
crossing of the river Del Norte, and to admission into 
| the beautiful little town of the Paso del Norte, where 
|a neat cultivation, a comfortable people, fields, or- 
'chards and vineyards, and a hospitable reception, 
| offered the rest and refreshment which toils, and 
dangers, and victory had won. You rested there till 
artillery was brought down from Santa Fe; but the 
| pretty town of the Paso del Norte, with all its enjoy- 
iments, and they were many, and the greater for the 
| place in which they were tound, was not a Capua to 
the men of Missouri. 
bruary, and the battle of the Sacramento, one of the 


ance. It had been entered once before by a detach- 
ment of American troops, but under circumstances 





Rio del Norte, had been marched captives into Chi- 
/huahua: in the year 1847, Doniphan and his men 
‘enter it as conquerors. ‘The paltry triumph of a 
‘Captain General over a Lieutenant, was effaced in 
‘the triumphal entrance of a thousand Missourians 
| into the grand and ancient capital of ail the Internal 
| Provinces! and, old men, still alive, could remark 
‘the grandeur of the American spirit under both 
/events—the proud and lofty bearing of the captive 


| ing thousand. 
Chihuahua was taken, and responsible duties, more 


| trade; much American property was there. All this 
| was to be protected, both lives and property, and by 


1847--RECEP TION OF VOLUNTEERS. 


provinces under the vice regal government of New | 


perilous enterprize, and a discouraging one, for a} 


You moved forward in Fe- | 
€| document from 
inilitary marvels of the age, cleared the road to Chi-| Reid, leader of this detachment, attests the 
huahua, which was entered without further resist- | jhe fact, and the gratitude of the 


stitutes a trophy of ane 


: | Here it is in the original Spanish, and 
how different! In the year 1807, Lieut. Pike and bis! otf in English. 5 P , 1 will read it 


thirty brave men, taken prisoners on the head of the! 
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peaceful arrangement; for the command was too 
small to admit of division, and of leaving a garrisan. 
Conciliation, and negotiation were resorted to, and 
successfully. Every American interest was provid- 
ed for, and placed under the safeguard, first, of good 
will, and neat, of guarantees not to be violated with 
impunity. 

Chihuahua gained, it became like Santa Fe, not 
the terminating point of a long expedition, but the 
beginning point of a new one. Gen. Taylor was 
somewhere—no one knew where—but some seven 
or eight hundred miles towards the other side of 
Mexico. You had heard that he had been defeated, 
that Buena Vista had not been a good prospect to him. 
Like good Americans, you did not believe a word of 
it; but, like good soldiers, you thought it best to go 
and see. A volunteer party of fourteen, headed by 
Collins, of Boonville, undertake to penetrate to Sal- 
tillo, and to bring you information of his condition.— 
They set out. Amidst innumerable dangers they 
accomplish their purpose; and return. You march. 
A vanguard of one hundred men, led by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Mitchell, led the way. Then came 
the main body, (1f the name is not a burlesque on 
such a handful) commanded by Colonel Doniphan 
himself. 

The whole table land of Mexico, in all its breadth, 
from west to east, was to be traversed. A numer- 
ous and hostile population in towns—treacherous 
Camanches in the mountains—were to be passed.— 
| Every thing was to be self-provided—provisions, 
| transportation, fresh horses for remounts, and even 
the means of victory—and all without a military 
chest, or even an empty box, in which government 
| gold had ever reposed. All was accomplished.— 

Mexican towns were passed, in order and quiet: 
plundering Camanches were punished: means were 
obtained from traders to liquidate indispensable 
coutributions; and the wants that could not be sup- 


plied, were endured like soldiers of veteran ser- 
vice. 

















I say the Camanches were punished. And here 
presents itsell an episode of a novel, extraordinary, 
_and romantic kind—Americans chastising savages 
| for plundering people whom they themselves came to 


captives and 
A strange story this to tell 
in Europe, where back-woods character, western 
character, is not yet completely known. But to the 
facts. In the muskeet forest of the Bolson de Mapimi 
and in the sierras around the beautiful town and fer. 
tile district of Parras, and tn all the open country for 
hundreds of miles round about, the savage Caman- 
ches have held dominion ever since the usurper San- 
ta Auna disarmed the people; and sally forth from 
their fastnesses to slaughter men, plunder cattle, and 
carry off women and children. An exploit of this 
kind had just been performed on the line of the Mis- 


| conquer, and forcing the restitution of 
| of plundered property. 





' | Several of the |side. There the enemy, in superior numbers, and | sourians’ warch, not far from Parras, and an ad- 
panies, in full uniform, were also in the | confident in cavalry and artillery, undertook to bar! vanced party chanced to bein that town atthe time 
. ’ 4 | . . yy . . . 

procession. At Camp Lucas, an imwense crowd of} the way. Vain pretension! Theirdiscovery, attack, | the news of the depredation arrived there. 


It wus 


Aj only fifteen strong. Moved by gratitude, for the 


| kind attentions of the people, especially the women 
to the sick of General Wuol’s command, necessarily 
\leftin Parras, and unwilling to be outdone by ene- 
| mies in generosily, the heroic filteen, upon the spot, 
| volunteered to go beck, hunt out the depredators, 
jand punish them, without regard to numbers.’ A 
grateful Mexican became their guide. Qa their 
way they felt in with fifteen more of their comrades; 
sand, in a short time, seventeen Camanches killed out 
of sixty-five, eighteen captives restored to their 
| families, and three hundred and fifty head of cattle 
recovered for their owners, was the truit of this sud- 
| den and romantic episode. 
| Such noble conduct was not without its effects on 
the minds of the astonisied Mexicans. An official 
the Prefect of the place to Captain 
verity of 
Mexicans, and cone 
w kind in the annals of war, 


It is officially dated from the Prefecture of the de- 
partment of Parras, sigued by the Pretect, Juse !g- 
;nacio Arrabe, and addressed to Capt. Reid, the 18th 


i 
' 


, May, and says: 

| At the first notice thatthe barbarians, after kill- 
| ing many, and taking captives, were returning to 
| their haunts, you generously and bravely offered 
'with fifteen of your suboriinates, to fight them on 
| their crossing by the Puzo, executing this enterprise 
'with celerity, address and bravery worthy of all 


ew Mexico, as part of the force under | thirty—the mildness and moderation of the conquer- | eulogy, aud worthy of the brilliant issue which aif 


celevrate. You recovered many animals and much 
| plundered property; aud eighteen caplives were re- 


Sie Shed, and New Mexico, itseif so distant, and | delicate than those of arms, were to be performed. | stored tu liverty and to social enjoyments, their souls 
y the ultima thule—the outside boundary of Many American citizens were there, engaged in| overflowing with a ilvely sentiment of joy and gra- 


| tilude, which ail the inhabitants of this town equally 
' dreathe, in favor ef their generous deliverers and 
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their valliant chief. The half of the Indians killed 
in the combat, and those which fly wounded, do not 
calm the pain which all feel for the wound which 
your excellency' received defending Christians and 
civilized beings against the rage and brutality of sa- 
vages. All desire the speedy establishment of your 
health; and although they know that in your own no- 
ble soul will be fourd the best reward of your con- 
duct, they desire also to address you the expression 
of their gratitude and high esteem. I am honored 
in being the organ of the public sentiment, and pray 
you to accept it, with the assurance of my most dis- 
tinguished esteem. 
“God and Liberty!” 


This is a trophy of a new kind in war, won by thir- 
ty Missourians, and worthy to be held up to the ad- 
miration of christendom. 


The long march from Chihuahua to Monterey was 
made more in the character of protection and deli- 
verance than ef conquest and invasion. Armed 
enemies were not met, and peaceful people were not 
disturbed. You arrived in the month of May in 
General Taylor’s camp, and about in a condition to 
viadicate, each of you for himself, your lawful title 
to the double soubriquet of the general, with the ad- 
dition to it which the colonel of the expedition has 
supplied—ragged—as well as rough and ready.— 
No doubt you all shewed title, at that time, to that 
third sowbriquet; but to see you now, so gaily attired, 
so sprucely equipped, one might suppose that you 
had never, for an instant, been a stranger to the vir- 
tues of soap and water, or the magic ministrations 
of the blauchisseuse, and the elegant transformations 
of the fashionable tailor. Thanks, perhaps, to the 
difference between pay in the lump at the end of 
servise, and driblets along in the course of it. 


You arrived in General Taylor’s camp ragged and 
rough, as we can well conceive, and ready, as | can 
quickly shew. You reported for duty! you asked 
for service!—such as a march upon San Luis de Po- 
tosi, Zacatecas, or the “halls of the Montezumas;"’ | 
or anything in that way that the general should have | 
a mind to. If he was going upon any excursion of | 
that kind, all right. No matter about fatigues that | 
were passed, or expirations of service that might 
accrue: you came to go, and only asked the privi- 
lege. That is what I call ready. Unhappily tne 
conqueror of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, and Buena Vista, was not exactly in the con- 
dition that the lieutenant general, that might have 
been, intended him to be. He was not at the head | 
of 20,000 men! he was not at the head of any thou- | 
sands that wouid enable him to magch! and had to) 
decline the proffered service. Thus the long march. | 
ed and weil fought volunteers—the rough, the reaay, 
and the ragged—had to turn their faces towards 
home, still more than two thousand miles distant.— | 
But this being mostly by water, you hardly count it) 
in the recital of your march. But this is an unjust) 


omission, and against the precedents as well as un-| 














just. “The ten thousand” counted the voyage on | 


the Black Sea as well as the march from Babylon; 
and twenty centuries admit the validity of the 
count. The present age, and posterity, will include 
in “the going out and coming in” of the Missouri 
Chihuahua volunteers, the water voyage as well as 
the land march; and then the expedition of the one 
thousand will exceed that of the ten by some two 





thousand miles. 














march, with all its acccidents of field and camp, 
presents an incredibly small list of comrades Jost.— 
Almost all return! and the joy of families resounds 
interminged with the applause of the state. 

I have said that you made your long expedition 
without government orders; and so indeed you did. 
You received no orders from your government, but, 
without knowing it, you were fulfilling its orders— 
orders which neverreached you. Happy the soldier 
who executes the command of his government; hap- 
pier still he who anticipates command, and does 
what is wanted before he is bid. This is your case. . 
You did the right thing, at the right time, and what 
the government intended you to do, and without 
knowing its intentions. The facts are these: Early 
in the month of November last, the president asked 
my opinion on the manner of conducting the war. | 
submitted a plan to him, which, in addition to other 
things, required all the disposable troops in New 
Mexico, and all the Americans in that quarter who 
could be engaged for a dashing expedition, to move 
down through Chihuahua and the State of Durango, 
and if necessary to Zacatecas, and get into commu- 
nication with General Taylor’s right as early as pos- 
sible in the month of March. In fact the disposable 
Missourians in New Mexico were to be one of three 
columns destined for a combined movement on the 
city of Mexico, all to be on the table land, and ready 
for the movement in the month of March. The presi- 
dent approved the plan, and the Missourians being 
most distant, orders were despatched to New Mexico 
to put them in motion. Mr. Solomon Sublette car- 
ried the order, and delivered it to the commanding 
officer at Santa Fe, Col. Price, on the 23d day Febru- 
ary—just five days before you fought the marvellous 
battle of Sacramento.~ 

I well remember what passed between the presi- 
dent and myself at the time he resolved to give this 
order. It awakened his solicitude for your safety. 
It was to send a smal! body of men a great distanee, 
into the heart of a hostile country and upon the con- 
lingency of uniting in a combined movement, the 
means for which had not yet been obtained from 
congress. The president made it a question, and 
very properly, whether it was safe, or prudent, to 
start the small Missouri coiumn before the move- 
ment of the left and centre was assured. I answer- 
ed that my own rule in public affairs was todo what 
I thought was right, and leave it with others to do 
what they thought was right; and that, I believed it 
the proper course for him to follow on the present 
occasion. On this view he acted. He gave the or- 
der to go, without waiting to see whether congress 
would furnish the means of executing the combined 
plan; and, for his consolation, | undertook to guaran- 
ty your safety. Let the worst come to the worst, | 
promised him that you would take care of yourselves. 
Though the other parts of the plan should fail— 
though you should become far involved in the ad- 
vance, and deeply compromised in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and without support—still 1 relied on your cour- 
age, skill, and enterprise to extricate yourselves from 
every danger—to make daylight through all the 
Mexicans that should stand before you—cut your 
way out—and make good your retreat te Taylor's 
camp. ‘This is what 1 promised the president in 
November last, and what you have so manfully 
fulfilled. And here is a little manuscript volume 
(the duplicate of it in the hands of the presi- 
dent) from whieh I will read you a page, to show 


The last nine hundred miles of your Jand march, | you that you are the happy soldier who have done 


from Chihuahua to Matamoros, you made in forty- 
five days, bringing seventeen pieces of artillery, 
eleven of which were taken from the Sacramento 
and Bracito. Your horses, travelling the whole dis- 
tance without United States provender, were aston- 
ished to find themselves regaled, on their arrival 
on the Rio Grande frontier, with hay, corn, and 
oats from the States. You marched turther than 
the farthest, fought as well as the best, lefi order 
and quiet in your train, and cost Jess money than 
any. 

You arrive here to-day, absent one year, march- 
ing and fighting all the time, bringing trophies of 
cannon and standards from fields whose names were 
unknown to you before you set out, and only griev- 
ing that you could not have pone further. Ten 
pieces of cannon, rolled out of Chihuahua to arrest 
your march, how roll through the streets of St. 
Louis, to grace your triumphal return. Many 
standards, all pierced with bullets while Waiving | 
over the heads of the enemy at the Sacramento, 
ow waive at the head of your column. The black 
flag, brought to the Bracito, to indicate the rufusal 
of that quarter which its bearers so soon needed 
and received, now takes its place among your tro- 
phies, and hangs drooping 1n their nobler presence. 
‘To crown the whole—to make public and private 
happiness go together—to spare the cypress where 








the Jaure! hangs in clusters—this long pertious 


the will ef the government, without knowing its 
will. 


“Tue Ricut Wine.—Tv be composed of all the 
disposable troops in New Mexico—to advance ra- 
pidly through the States of Chihuahua and Duran. 
go, and towards Zacatecas, and to attain a position 
about on a line with General ‘l'aylor in the month of 
March, and be ready for a push on the capital. This 
column to move light—to have no rear—to keep it- 
self mounted from horses in the country—and to join 
the ceatre column, or .cut its way out if the main 
object fails.”’ 

This is what was proposed for you in the month of 
November last, and what | pledged myself to the 
president that you would perform; and nobly have 
you redeemed the pledge. 

But this was not the first, or the only time, that I 
pledged myselfjor you. As far back as June, 1846, 
when a separate expedition to Chihuahua was first 
projected, | told the president that it was unneces- 
ary—that the Missouri troops under Gen. Kearny, 
would take that place, in addition to the conquest of 
New Mexico— and that he might order the column 
under Gen. Wool to deflect to the left, and join Gen. 
Taylor as soon as he pleased. Again: wnen I re. 
ceived a letter from Lieut. Col. Mitchell, dated in 
November last, and informing me that he was leav- 
ing Santa Fe with one hundred men, to open a com- 
wunication with Gen. Wool, [ read that letter to the 
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president, and told him that they would do jt. A 
again: when he heard that Col. Doniphan with's 
thousand men, after curbing the Navahos, was tu . 
ing down towards the south, and threatening the = ; 
cient capital of the Captains General of the Interna] 
Provinces, I told him they would take it. |p } we 
my confidence:in Missouri enterprise, courage and 
skill, was boundless. My promises were boundle 
Your performance has been boundless. And now ie 
boundless honor and joy salute, as it does, your Te. 
turn tothe soil of your state, and to the bosom of 
your families. 


COL. DONIPHAN’S REPLY. 


In response to this address, Colonel Donrppy, 
said: 
Fe.iow Citizens: J return you, on behalf of 
command, our most heartfelt thanks for the distip. 
guished reception which we have this day received 
at your hands. Such a reception entitles you to oy; 
warmest gratitude, and is deeply felt by those tg 
whom it is extended. The honor conferred is great. 
ly enhanced by the consideration of the mediug 
through which it is presented. No selfish consid. 
rations could, we are satisfied, have induced the ho. 

norable senator to have passed this flattering eulo 
upen us. The part which he has taken here to-day 
can add nothing to his fame. From an early day, 
his history has been identified with the hisiory of 
the state of Missouri, and a feeling of state pride 
has induced him to give a favorable considerating 
to the services rendered by the volunteers of My. 
souri. To him, and yourselves, ] again réturn oy 
warmest thanks. The minute description given by 
the orator of scenes through which we have pass. 
ed, has excited our wonder. Indeed, so correct and 
minute are his details, that they resemble history, 
and I might almost say that they have become a part 
of history. 


The few brief remarks which J shall make to you, 
fellow citizens, will of necessity, be disconnected, 
Man seldom speaks of himself, without vanity; and 
it is a habit in which I do not often indulge. Of. 
cers of the regular army, whose lives are devoted 
to their country, may, by their prowess—by their 
long continuance in the service, obtain promotion, 
The ladder of fame is before them; and by their 
deeds of chivalry, they may at length reach the top 
mostround. Notso with volunteers. They only 
enlist for a limited period, at the call of their coun 
try in her emergency; and then return, to mingle 
with their friends. The only reward that awaits 
a volunteer, is the gratitude, and warm reception, 
and honor of his fellow citizens. If our services 
have merited honor, then we have been more than 
repaid. 

Upon returning from our arduous campaign, and 
when entering upon the bosom of that noble stream 


ing the magnificent country. seats, bright eyes and 
smiling faces greeted us, and white handkerchiefs 
were waived in honor of there turning volunteers, we 
felt that we were sufficiently rewarded for ail our 
toils. When wearrived atthe great city of N. Orleans, 
we were all unknown. That city is the thorough 
fare through which have passed the heroes of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena Vista, 
and Cerro Gordo—indeed, the heroes of all the bril- 
liant victories achieved in Mexico—and it was tobe 
supposed, that they would have been wearied !ong 
ago. Yet their patriotism, their regard for thet 
country, is unceasing. There was not a voluntect 
in this corps who was not profiered a welcome hatl. 
The hospitalities of the city were extended to all— 
Men who arrived there in rags, were clothed—ihe 
wealthiest merchants, who never had seen them, 
proffered then every thing they wished for thelt 
comfort and on credit. 


Fellow Citizens: It has been said of republics, 
which have existedheretofore, that they have sr 
ungrateful. HoWever true the charge may be Wi! 
regard to former republics, it is net true of our 
own. Patriotism, talent, and virtue, have ever bee? 
remembered, in this government; and they ever wi 
be. 

It is not for me, fellow citizens, to discuss the m¢ 
rits of this war. But, it 1s natural that J, for “ 
should say, something in relation to it. It o 
strange war: when first eommenced, it was denou 7 
ed by a large party in our county—the party” 
which | belong—as a war for political purposes” 
But, when soldiers were to be raised for its yn 
tion, you find that men of all parties—the oppor” 
and the advocates, the accusers and the accus 
were ready to engage in the war, to rally vem " 
same stanuard, to fight in the same tented field. 
What a spectacle for the people of the old wor 

aze upon. ah, 
. Sidi ‘who were engrossed in the strife of polities, 





prejudices were willing, like Roderick Dbv - 


that washes the borders of your city—when, in past J 
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LL And itz James, to lay aside those prejudices, for the 
with a ‘ge, When a common enemy was to be engaged— 
as turn. w their dissensions, if ever, when peace 
the ap. aid be restored. Fellow citizens—I wish that 
Internal game patriotic feeling had existed in the 
0 short, ‘ncils of his nation: I wish that Mexico could 
Age, and fmmhave seen the same unanimity in our people, in the 
yundless, wesecution of this war, that they have seen in our 
now let Miforces, in the field. I recollect well, the impression 
your re. nade on MY mind, on one oecasion, when an express 
osom of at by me to General Wool, brought me such stray 
‘aper3 as had found their way to the general's camp 
the mia dates an to the eu < pina = 82% 
tly, we had seen nothing of the proceed- 
ONIPHAN re ‘ the ast session of congress, or of the presi- 
ot ay ee eee o¢ Bir. Corwin, senator from Oto, 
lf of m speech of Mr. Corwin, senator from io, 
e distig woaneiat the war, and those engaged in it, as Jit. 
received le better than a band of robbers. Gentlemen, a 
ou to our inter shower bath would have been pleasant com: 
y those to ared with my sensations on reading it! Freezing— 
1 is great. hilling! Such speeches might have been deemed 
- medium atriotic in the United States; but, place yourselves 
1 conside. here we have been, and endure what we have un- 
>d the ho ergone, and then imagine our sensations. We were 
Ng eulogy na city numbering in population at least twenty 
re to-day, imes our forces, and surrounded by enemies on all 
arly day, Milmides. We had crossed the Sierra Madre, and 
history of und, when we had arrived at Chihuahua, that 
ate pride e were looked upon as little better than a band 
sideration f robbers! Fellow citizens, the speeches which 
rs of Mis » made in opposition to this war, are said to 
éturn our manate from the peace party; but I say that they 
, gives by re = by those who are postponing the peace 
aVe pass ternally! 
. Weel, Ifthe honorable senator’s (turning to Mr. Benton) 
| ’ lans had been adopted, the war would have ter- 
ome a part ; 
ae ~- _' se so negcers — placed 
n 
ake to you, And rn ‘they weiaia are this Mate Be hg os 
connected, hole Mexican power. To talk about guerrilla 
vanity; and arfare is nonsense, against such forces as this. If 
aige. Ofi- TiiReneral Taylor, with 4,500 men, whipped Santa 
are devoted ona at Buena Vista, with 20 000 he would have 
i—by their uoted him down and crushed him! If Gen. Scott had 
promotion, ad asufficient force on his mareh from Vera Cruz 
d by their ) Mexico, to establish a line of communication be- 
ch the tops yeen his army and Vera Cruz, he would, long ere 
They only bis, have marched into the city of Mexico, and there 
ws Pra: 4 ictated the terms of peace. 
a ita Fellow citizens! What have we gained by this 
reception, ar? Of General Taylor | can safely speak, having 
yur services en through all his lines of operation. He has 
; more than ia oy a Serennes a ag (ly the 
ost brilliant victories that have ever been gained 
mipaign, and mg continent—and yet he has gained ne gi 
‘oble stream y, sir, (turning to Mr. Benton,) is it that the ef- 
hen, in past risof ourarmy are like the efforts of a fevered 


lent, who spends all his strength in spasms, and 
soon as they are over, is prostrated? After the 
illiant victories which they have achieved, they 
ve been forced for the want of men, ammunition, 
oney, and conveyance, to lie idle until the enemy 
Ye been able to gain strength anew, and then the 
itles have to be fought over again. In our victo- 


rht eyes and 
undkerchiels 
lunteers, we 
for all our 
f N. Orleans, 
he thorough 
sroes of Palo 


suena Visa, fee 20thing has been gained. Suppose General 
fall the bril ylor remains where he is, will we have gained 
{ it was tobe y thing? He has been there ever since last Sep- 
yearied /0ng pe and unless some better means are afford- 
rd for thet im, he will remain there until next October!— 


né €Xpenses of this war are enormous. ] have been 


t a volunteer 
) Id that $1,000,000 a week has been paid to sus. 


elcome hand. 


nded to all— ow war, and yet General Taylor lies in the very 
clothed—ihe Mion Where he was eight months ago, and there 
i seen them, Must hie, 











ed for theit MMM Although Ihave not been over Gen. Scott’s line 


Operations, yet it is clear that he cannot sustain 


of republic HR. ae his wantof means. He may take the 
ey have beet f ‘ys €Xico, but he cannot sustain himself then-— 
“may be Wil t Sania ae, but it is impossible for him te keep it. 


ioe Sesser although he was stoned when he 
oh € city of Mexico, from some cause has 
~ oo strength, (some have thought that it 
" oo” en. Scott’s proclamation,) and he will 
ce an army sufficient to cope with General 
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> it. frst i oe fellow citizens, that this war has not been 

was denoune ae — effect. It has had a great moral effect 

_the party © ope. We now present to the world a spec: 
© such as 


al purposes” 
or its prosec® 

the oppose” 
he accused 
under ' 


* engiey we have never before presented. It 
War of ine. that the United States could not wage 
bad it thane We have shown that we have 
dhkbme, eg it We have shown to the as- 
desendea the world, that voiunteer troeps can 
med into upon—that private citizens can be traus- 
1 show, 800d soldiers uy a proper discipline. We 
Whole { it at the battle of Buena Vista, where 
orce Was composed of volunteers; and | 
oduce a paralle! to that wattle. 













the World to pr 











The whole left wing was turned, and the myriads of 
Santa Anna’s army came pouring down on that hand- 
ful of volunteers, almost surrounding them on all 
sides; yet they were sufficient to drive this superior 
force, and victory perched on their standards. This, 
fellow citizens, was done by volunteers alone; it was 
done by volunteers disciplined in the school of Taylor, 
and of that scientific officer and accomplished gentle: 
man, Gen. Wool. 

Fellow citizens—I deem it unnecessary to con- 
sume your time by the detailed account of our ope- 
rations as I had intended to do before | closed, for 
Col. Benton has anticipated me in many of the re- 
marks which I had intended to make. But, think 
it my duty to address something to the soldiers who 
have been under my command. It is natural, that 
many of you whom [ now address will never meet 
again. Itis natural that I should be endeared to 
you, after having been united with you for more 
than a year, and by the battles in which we have 
| a ean the sufferings which we have en- 

ured. 


You have endured much toil and hardship. It is 
now about to terminate. You have arrived once 
more in the land of civilized society, and again we 
are citizens mingling with our fellow citizens. Your 
lot has been a hard one in many respects. 

Before reaching New Mexico, by two hundred 
miles, you were on half rations, and never after- 
wards, fora single day, during our long and arduous 
march to Saltillo, did yeu receive full rations. Yet 
all this you have borne, and you have borne it 
with fortitude. The order which you received to 
march in Major Gilpin’s command, with a large 
column, over the Sierra Madre, covered with perpe- 
tual snow—proceeding on your march on short al- 
lowance, without tents or transportation, and many 
other comforts, because the Government was una- 
ble to furnish them; yet you bore it all, and were 
ready to résume your march in two days, on the city 
of Chihuahua. You have travelled over five states 
of Mexico, and five very large ones, in poiut of ter- 
ritory. Perhaps the citizens of St. Louis do not not 
know what a Bonava is, but | will answer for every 
man in my command, knowing what they are. I 
may assure you, had you crossed them, you too, 
would have known what they are. The shortest one 
that we crossed was fifty miles, and one mety five 
miles, which we crossed in three days in December, 
without wood, without water, without tents, at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet above the Atlantic ocean. In 
sending expresses to the distance of 600 miles, when 
I was enabled to furnish them with the means of 
carrying provisions and other comforts with them 
over immense sand prairies covered with snow, | 
have never made a detail, but all were volunteers, 


‘or when | have sent out parties for the purpose of 


watching the enewy who have had to starve for 
days, | never made a detail in this column, but all 
were volunteers, and | am proud to say it. 

But your labors are over, you are now again to 
return to the enjoyments of civilized life; you are 
now to return to your homes: you are now to make 
glad the hearts of your fathers and mothers and sis- 
ters and brothers: you are again to mingle together 
with your friends. But you have not all returned— 
many a gallant heart, that rallied at their country’s 
call, now lies cold in a far distant country, whilst 
the hearts of the fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers of some are made to mourn, others are to be 
made glad by the return of their friends. No soldier 
dreads to die upon the battle field; but to be worn 
down by slow disease, far from the care of friends 
andthe comforts of home, without the attendance 
necessary io the sick bed, without the tender care 
of mother or sister—dragged over a rough country 
in rougher wagons, for hundreds of miles without 
water to moisten the fever-parched mouth—to be 
worn down thus by slow diseuse, this, this, is death 
indeed. And many a gallant spirit has thus yielded 


up his life, and lies buried in the arid plains of | 


Mexico, if the wild fanaticism of the country have 
not dragged them from their resting place, and left 
them to bleach in the storms and winds of Heaven. 
They will be remembered gratefully by their coun- 
try. Their friends will bave the consolaticn of know- 
ing that they yielded up their lives in a patriotic 
cause. But you have beea more fortunate. You 
have fulfilled every trust with faithfulness, that has 
been reposed in you; you have periormed faithfully 
every duly iequires of you. You carry with you the 
gratitude of yuur country; you carry with you my 
gratitude, which never can ve effaced. Your noble, 
horoic, conduct on the battle fields of Brazito and 
Sacramento will ever be remembered with gratitude 
by your countrymen. No peculiar generaisiip was 
displayed in these baities. If ever the ravk and file 
of an army should have the houor of a victory, such 
should ve the case at the battle of Sacramento. At 
the battle field we found the enemy. You were 
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marched until you came in view of the enemy’s re- 
doubts planted with cannon. You were told that 
there was the enemy. You were marched until 
within the proper distance when you were turned 
loose! The enemy first recoiled, then gave way, then 
fled. The charge was impetuous. The battle was 
won! It was yours. Jt was the battle of Sacra- 
mento. Fellow citizens, I have not time to say any 
thing about the battl® of O-ka-cho-bee; but it 1s 
sufficient to say that whatever annoyance it has been 
to you, however our fair fame may seem to have 
been tarnished, you will remember that the battle of 
O-ka-cho-bee, and the battle of Brazito were both 
fought on Christmas day. Fellow citizens, [1 will 
not detain you longer; may yeur destiny be onward, 
and as rapid as the great stream that washes the 
border of your great city. [Tremendous applause. } 

As soon as Col. Doniphan’s speech was concluded, 
Capt. Hudson was called for, but upon his sugges- 
tion, that a very agreeable part of the entertainment 
—the collation—remained te be discussed, the com- 
pany adjourned to the St. Louis Park, and did full 
justice to the ample cheer provided for them. 

Speeches and. toasts followed the dinner. In ane 
swer to calls of the company, Col. Mitchell, Major 
Clark,Capt. Weightman, Capt. Hudson, Capt. Reid, 
and others, made speeches. Responding to a senti- 
ment which had been given, Capt. Reid eXpreased 
his high gratification at the cordial reception of the 
Missouri volunteers on this occasion. He took the 
vpportunity to allude particularily to his conduct 
while at Parras, on his march to join Gen. Taylor's 
column, as the advance of Col. Donipnan’s command. 
He spoke of the iormer kindness of the inhabitants 
of Parras to Americans and strangers, while Texas 
and Coahuila, (in which Parras is situated), were an 
integral portion of the Mexican repudlic. Upon 
Gen. Wool’s being obliged tu fall back irom this 
point, and to leave the hospital! at Parras, he spoke 
in the highest terms of the kind treatment which the 
soldiers had received at their hands—especially at 
the hands of the ladies. He adverted to the time of 
his arriving at this place—when the Cumanche In- 
dians had been committing depredations in the very 
sight of the town, and to hia meeyug an old acquaini- 
ance {rom Illinois, (the son oj the Rev. Mr. Peck, as 
he was understood), who had been leit behind in 
Gen. Weol’s hospital, and to his being introduced into 
families warmly sympathising with the Americans 
and their instilulions. His sympathies were aroused 
in their behalf, he said, and this impulse induced him 
to turn out against the Indians, with only fifteen men; 
allerwards having been joined by 15 Amerinans, he 
attacked and defeated the Indians, and restored + 
large heard of cattle to their owners. Capt. Reid 
concluded by giving a sentiment in honor of the distin- 
guished senator then present. 

Col. Benton being called on for a toast, said that 
he would take great pleasure in giving one, whieh 
he was sure would be warmly received by every 
person who had witnessed and enjoyed the day’s 
celedration. ‘The ceremonies of the day had been 
to commemorate a most extraordinary expedition— 
extraordinary under many aspects, and especially 
under that of unparalleled exemption from losses 
casualties or accidents. The celebration of the Day 
had been attendee with a similar felieity. In the 
vast muititude which had turned out—in the tens of 
thousauds which thronged the streets, military and 
citizens, horse, foot and dragoons, Carriages aid car- 
men, meu, women and children—and iu the midst of 
hring of cannon, beating of drums, waving of staud- 
ards, not an accident of any kind had occurred.to mar 
the universal joy! All was order and regularity, in 
tne midst of a city of fifty thousand souls, ali in meee 
tion to honor the return of citizen heroes who had 
gained hover for themselves, ther state and their 
country. This extraordinary exemption trom the 
slightest accident—this order of regularity where 
|conlusion seemed inevitavle—is clearly due to the 
committee of arrangements, the marshal of the day 
and his assistant marshals, and weil were they en- 
titled to what lie knew they would cordially receive 
the thanks of the company in a toast and a glass.— 

Col. B. then gave: 


The committee of arrangements, the marshal of 
the day and his assistant marshals: to whom the im- 
inense concourse of this day are indebted tor the 
unalloyed happiness they have felt in a celebration 





|as happy as Uue expedition 1t commemorates 1s glo 


| rious. [Drank with great applauag. 
| Colonel Grimsley, veing loudly called ivr, came 
| forward and stated concisely, that he did not intend 
lto make a speech, but that he would condense the 
sentiment of all in this—**The North American cone 
tivent to the Isthmus of Darien—the progress of the 
Angio Saxon and his institutions!” 

Soon alter, the crowd dispersed, and Colonel Do- 
niphan aud a large number of volunteers took pas- 





sage on the Little Missourt tor home. 
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Money matters. T'he Boston city loan of $1,000,- 
000 at 5 per cent. has been taken by various bidders, 
at from 90 to 99 per cent.—general average 94 cts. 
on the dollar. {tis to be applied for the introduc- 
tion of water into the city. 


The New York Herald, ofthe 15th, states that 
according to the custom house returns, about 25,- 
000,000 of specie has been received in this country 
since the lst of January, besides about 5,000,000 
brought by emigrants. 


The New York Tribune of the same day, says that 
there is two and a hal! millions of specie in the sub- 
treasury there. The receipts at custom house ave- 
rage $125,000 per day. Wiuthin the last month two 
millions in specie have been sent to New Orleans, 
and half a million to the Philadelphia mint, Yes. 
terday half a million was paid out at the counter of 
the sub-treasury on drafts from Washingion. 


The New Orleans Bulletin, says that government 
has ordered in all six millions to that point, from the 
north, and that the transportation and ‘insurance costs 
1} per cent; whole cost of moving it $67,509. 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 9th says: “One 
million of dollars in gold arrived here yesterday on 
the steamboat Paul Jones, Capt. Williamson, from 
Cincinnati. It is for account of the government.” 


GovernMeNT Funps. We notice some fluttering 
in Wall street, owing itis said, to the government 
having ordered on a few more millions of specie 
from thence to New Orleans, in which direction se- 
veral millions have been sent within a few weeks, 
to defray the war expenditures. 

Amongst the intercepted letters captured and pub- 
lished by the Mexicans, the New Orleans Bulletin 
finds the following purporting to be from Col. Hunt, 

vartermaster at New Orleans, to Capt. Hetzel, at) 


era Cruz: 








Office of the Quartermaster General, 
New Orleans, 13th May, 1847. 








The New York Commercial Advertiser says that the 
total receipts there by the Hudson River, from the open- 
ing of navigation this season up to the 15th instant, were 
1,306,628 barrels of flour, 1,135,563 bushels of wheat, and 
3,666,724 hushels of corn. 

Flour is quoted to-day at 5 50 at Baltimore. Red wheat 
1 05; yellow corn 67 cis. 

Exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great 
Britatn and Ireland, from the Ist Septem., 1846, to the 
6th July, 1847. 


At Albany.—“On ’change yesterday morning a wes- 
tern farmer, who had been tempted beyond the safe and 
quiet confines of his broad and productive acres into the 
uncertain whirlpool of the grain market, offered for sale 
a lot of 6,000 bushel: of handsome westefn flat corn.— 
During the rule of the high prices of May aad June he 
purchased this property at 91 a 93 cents per bushel.— 
Now he asked but 54 a 55 cents, and was offered, as the 
very highest figure, 52.253 cents! Not loug since, the 
same kind of corn sold readily at 1125 cents!” 

[ Statesman. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says—The 
price of corn (maize) is now so different from the expec- 
tation of the owners far west, that the charges are more 
than the article is worth. Large parcels of corn and 
some other produce have been abandoned to the for- 
warders, and many cargoes the consignees would sell for 
the charges. The original purchase money isa total Joss, 
and where the owners are able, they will suffer a still fur- 
ther loss ” 





Flour. C. Meal. Wheat. Corn. 

From— bbls. bbls. bush. bush. 
New York 1,221,702 320.497 1,628,280 5.985.988 
Philadelphia 277,455 226,649 477,316 970,310 
Baltimore 286,050 79,700 97,076 1,606,960 
Norfolk, June 7, 44,737 21,289 1,362,761 
N. Orleans, July 3, 549,804 37,607 458,257 3,928,382 
Bostun 70.378 25,646 572.489 
Other ports 49.743 47.508 37,879 531,285 
Total, 2,499 868 755,595 2,698,817 14,958,145 


»Burrato, N. Y.—In the last two months there has 
arrived at Buffalo over one million of barrels of flour, 
two millions of bushels of wheat, and Indian corn im- 
measurable! 


New York Canav ‘l'o.rts—Total of receipts from 





Captain: In spite of my former calculations, ] | opening of navigation, to the 30th June each year: 


have not been provided with funds. On the 28th of | 
March, the third auditor advised me that I had $750,- 
000 to my credit on his books, but I received no in-| 
formation from the treasurer on the subject. By a | 
letter of the 12th, J was apprised that Col. Stanton | 
could not obtain the remittance, so that I cannot ex. | 
pect it, notwithstanding the many motives, | had 10 | 
rely on it. An arrangement has been effected with 
Corcoran & Riggs, to provide for one million of dol- 
lars at different periods. from 3d May to 28th June, 
nearly two months, and I need more than one mil- 
lion per month, and should have at least $150,000 
ready at any moment. { have received $150,000 of 
the above, but it is adrop ina bucket. I sent a| 
share of it to Major Eastman, who was in much | 
want. I hear that $500,000 more have been receiv- | 
ed, but it may meet the same fate as the $750,000. 
If 1 obtain the amount, a part if not all, will go by 
Montgomery in the Massachusetts, or earlier; but at 
any rate, | shall lose no time, as Capt. Irwin wants 
one million in Vera Cruz, of which $500,000 to be 
drawn against, from the interior, in the course of 
tie mcenth.” 

The Washington Union of the 10th, noticing the | 
above, says: ‘‘Now, the records of the treasury show | 
that the secretary of the treasury has sent to New 
O: leans, from the 4th of February up to the Ist Ju- 
ly, eight millions of dollars, being largely more than 
‘tone million per month,” and that every dollar was 
sent that had been cuailed for. If the secretary of 
the treasury sends the money as soon as the requisi- 
tion is made upon him, what exception can be taken 
to his course? “The truth js, the rise in almost every 
article required in war created a demand upon the 
quartermaster’s department in advance of the appro 
priation for the fiscal year commencing on the Ist 
July; and that department has been required to} 
make payments in advance of its anticipated wants, | 
and in advance of the appropriations for the new 














‘and typhus fever. 


Fourth week in June. Total to June 30th. 


1840 $18,102 56 $555,151 19 
1841 65,732 32 699.504 97 
1842 53 244 18 693,699 83 
1843 64,644 14 612,896 O1 
1844 63,566 33 877,879 46 
1845 63,863 23 862,787 18 
1846 89,564 30 948.675 37 
1847 141,437 50 1,304,320 74 


Pennsytvania Totnis.—The tolls received on the 
state canals and railroads of Pennsylvania during the 
seven months ending on the 30th of hens amounted to 
$836,688 99—an increase, compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1845 and °46, of $270,261 82. 


Battimore Taxes.—The delay in making the new 
assessments prevented bills being rendered by the Ist 
July. A notice inserted in the papers a few days before 
that date, had the effect of inducing payments by that 
day, to the amount of nearly $200,000 on account of 
of city tuxes, and $23,000 on account of the state tax, 
the payers calling tor their bills, the inducement being 
an allowance of 5 per centfor payment by that day. 


New HAMPSHIRE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. The elec- 


| tion which took place on the Sth inst., in the two dis- 


tricts that failed to elect representatives at the regular 
election, has resulted in the choice of Amos Tuck and 


| Gen. Wixsoy, both anti-administration. 


Evectric TELEGRAPH. 1,500 miles are in opera- 
tion in this country, and 5,000 miles under contract, 
to be finished in Jess than twelve months. An op- 
position line, to that of Morse’s, the Newark Ad- 
verliser says, 1s about to be established between N. 
York and Philadelphia, crossing the North river at 
West Point. They are to use letters of the alpha- 
bet instead of dots and lines in writing. 


Dearns, during the last week at New York 397; 
at Baltimore 119. The diseases most fatal were cho- 
lera infantum, consumption, convulsions, dysentery, 
New Orleans and Mobile are 
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when a retreat was ordered. Lieut. Eli 
mand of 27 men, principally Kaclede rangers rend 
very efficient service at this juncture. He ocey te, 
point of rocks, and kept the enemy from advo * 
npon the retreating force until they had got out of tre 
difficult positions In doing this service, he had 
; two 
men wounded—M. W. Wash and John Eldridge} 
neither of them dangerously. All the horses Wer - 
ther shot down or captured. ; bites 

On the 3d June, Lieut. Col. Willock, with about 113 
men. was met on his march from Taos, in pursuit of ‘% 
Mexican ard Ind.an forces. He has got upon yh . 
trail, and was resolved upon an engagement with th if 
He had Mr. Boggs with him as a guide. Circumstar 
es had led him to suspect Jim Beekwith, a mulatto, a 
in this city, but for many years employed in the miner. 
tains, as having been concerned with the Mexicans and 
Indians in the affair with Major Edmonson. He w, 
found in ‘Tavs, and arrested by Col. Willock, and w.. 
taken with him on his expedition. A garrison of only 
fifteen suldiers was left at Taos, all of whom wera . 
the sick list. . 

Col. Price was at Santa Fe, with portions of Severg| 
companies of volunteers. Of his movements and plang 
we know nothing. 

On nis way in, Mr. Murphy met Mr. Weithered 
some other traders and two government trains of ys, 
gons, at the crossing of the Pawnee fork, detained there 
for three or four days by a freshet in the river. ‘The Ih. 
dians annoyed :hem very much, and succeeded jn kil}. 
150 head of cattle belonging to the government train 
Mr. Goodrich also lost 27 in the same way. The catt 
were all speared, and their tails cut off close, to be ised 
as trophies of victory. A Mr. Smith, of Platte county, 
who was on guard atthe time, received seven spear 
wounds, one of whici: struck him in the throat. About 
this ume, this party, who were travelling the river road, 
heard the discharge of cannon on the ridge road, an 
as a train of government wagons, having a piece of 
tillery with them, were on that route, it is supposed tliat 
an attack had been made upon them by the Indians. 

Lieut. Love’s command of dragoons, with the money 
for ihe pay of the troops at Santa Fe, was met a few 
hours’ travel from the Pawnee fork, going on well. 

Kigut miles from Council grove, met Cunifee and other 
traders, waiting until reinforcements should come up.- 
Mer Capt. Shepard’s company of infantry near Cowell 
grove. ‘The companies of mounted men wander Capt. 
McNair and Korponay, were met 15 miles from 110, 
going on well. 

Col. William H. Russell, secretary of the territory of 
California, came in with Mr. Murphy, bearer of des 

atehes from Colonel Fremont for the government at 

ashington, stopped at his residence in Calloway co, 
to see his family. We expect a full account of opere 
tions in Califurnia. 

Mr. Murphy heard nothiog of the news brought 10 
Westport, by the ‘Delaware Ind‘an,’? some days 2g0, 
of the attack upon a train of government wagons, and 
the pies of some 50 teamsters and others, near Walnut 
creek. 


IRELAND. 

STARVATION, DISEASE, AND DEATH. —Let no one suppose 
that the promise of a coming crop, the fall in_ the pnee 
of breadstuffs, or the supplies that have been forwarded 
have terminated the sufferings of the people of Irelaud. 
—Between death and emigration the population ol le 
land it is now said, will be diminished to the amountol 


ing. : 

The Dublin correspondent of the New York Couret 
and Enquirer writes dated ; 
Dublin, June 3d, |. 


I have just had an interview with the president ot 'he 
new Queen’s colleges, who has returned after travelling 
over much of England as well as of this country; ani le 
tells me the earth is rich in promise. May a kind Pi 
| vidence realize our hopes, by bringing all earth’s produé 
‘tions to maturity. But there are four months yety~ 
dreary they will be to multitudes amid the ripelill 
bounties of nature, and mournful the contrast betweel 
the famine stricken, wandering with tottering steps 2" 
the bloom and beauty of creation, the wanness 0! we 
cipation which these walking spectres display; oO 
groans of the fever-smitten, and the music and eo 
of nature's lovely scenes. Samples of what crowd = 
columns of the lecal prints are such as these. J enman 
“multitudes live on sea weed, which produces fatal ow 
eniery. Whole families die; none io care for them. , 
Currendal—same region—'fever, most maliznanl ‘ 
now added to famine.” Nenagh—” of 13,000 port! 
There are ten coffin-manilt 





nwa hi eaks Nia oe .sec-| healthy for this period of the year. 2 000 are destitute. 
. ort aa we camdoeg + nas war Usicatil) tor We have most distressing aceounts from Montreal Siranine pre ih three and four men at 8 
retary of the ny Hh nara aook the requisitions | and the St. Laurence, of the prevalence of ship fe- | —ofien obliged to set up at night.” Killarney. re 
Pew. Ss y der the appropriations: | Yer amongst the citizens as well as emigrants. distress is fearful, avd the disease spreading fm 
a eee See ee Tee he a oo ‘crowds flocking in.” Blacksod and Belmullet— vr ap 
aud this he has done, and will continue to do. | Sanra Fe—Mr. Murphy, an intelligent gentleman, | coast—“Fever and famine rage indescribably. street 
Breapsturrs.— Fluctuation of prices at New York) says the St. Lonis Repubiican, of the 7th instant, ‘eft day I saw five dead — lying in wae onan uot 
ithin the last few weeks. | Santa Fe on the 29th May, and arrived this morning. | for want of some ene to bury them. ideas? 
wore June 4. July 10. A BATTLE aT THE RED kiveR Canon, 150 miles sout! -| are dealing out Indian meal, at the rate pete jure 
Genesee $9 50 $6 00 ‘east ut Santa Fe, took place on the 27th May, betwen | day for each; for which I saw one who rT the pet 
Flour, el a hie 9 50 5 624 a $5 874) Major Edmonson with 175 men, and a party of Mexi-| miles. The whole country is a Henoiniee phe up" 
a ney ’ 6 OU 3004350 — | cans anu Apache Indians supposed to t umber 400, wio/| ple are afraid 10 plant as the seed would be that reigm 
Wheat, whit 2 25 1 35a i 40 | —having stolen 150 uf our horses—the iuajor was de - In these places, it is the quiescence of despair re it oa" 
Wemet, aid e 200a $203 100a130 | patched in pursuit of. He encountered them unexpect;| elsewhere as at Limerick, food is seized, Mi Dr Mor" 
ener a | 1wa z0Vv 100al 30 | ecily und under disadvantageous circumstances as he | be got by starving hands. “In Relfast, pos np g bu 
a a " 135a 137 82a 84 | Was crossing a miry place at the mouth of the Canon. — | gan, muderator of the general assembly, ae? asic hl 
Rye, bs = 1lloéa 120 66. 638 | He was obliged to abandon his horses, and a fight un | dred, lies under fever.” At Kilcolman, te 0 dealt! 
Corn do 8a 49) = 628 | tuot continued for two hours. ‘I'wo Americans were | of Spencer’s faery muse, there have been 4°", 
Barey, weevern t8a 64 aha 43 kiled aud a third was wounded and left on the ground! which three hundred sre ascribed to famine: 
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nearly two millions within the twelve months now elap* 
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